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Only Three Working Parts. 
SS Construction Most Scientific. 


MG The Lock Mechanism in the A. H. Fox Gun 


is the simplest known. Each part is con- 
structed on strictly scientific principles. An- 
alyze the three working parts—then compare with parts in other 
makes. The superiority of the Fox will then be fully appreciated. 





THE FOX HAMMER —Heaviest where the 


greatest strain comes. Strikes primer direct Gives 
quickest possible blow. Eliminates all delicate and 
troublesome firing pins. Is a positive gas check 
and above all is practically unbreakable. 





THE FOX SPRINGS~—Are a.l non-breakable, 
(ETI spiral type. Constructed of finest piano wire; care- 
' fully tempered and tested. All spring troubles are 

eliminated in the A. H. Fox Guns. 


| FOX SEARS-— Will stand long, continuous service 


|| and always give uniform results. Made from drop 





forging of special tool steel. 


re, FOX ROTARY TAPER BOLT—A glance at 


this bolt is sufficient to convince any one that the Fox 
guarantee ‘‘to stay tight forever’’ is well founded. 


SFOs FOX PROOF — Every Fox Gun is subjected to the 

" most rigid test and inspection. Every part is gauged. 
CS Each gun is shot with enormous overcharge as re- 
quired by all European Governments. The Fox 

Proof Tag attached to each gun is your guarantee. 


COST The Fox Guns cost no more than other guns. When you buy a Fox 
you get the best in material and workmanship. A gun built on beautiful lines 
and perfect in balance. We guarantee all parts and will at all times replace any 
defective part free of cost. 


Write today for catalog describing all grades. Prices range from $25.00 for the 
Fox Sterlingworth to $362.00 net for the F. E. Grade. 
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THE OUTDOOR WOMAN 








Her adaptability to outdoor sports, and the 
success that she has achieved in this domain. 








RUTH ALEXANDER PEPPLE 


Within the-past few years representa- 
tives of outdoor sports among the women 
of this country have multiplied and in- 
creased to a greater extent than in any 
previous area. Although in the years 


past there have always been a few de-_ 


votees of the more strenuous sports and 
recreations, the modern woman has just 
begun to realize all that outdoor life 
means to her, and the benefits she may 
derive thereby. 

A great number of the women who are 
to-day living a life of health and pleas- 
ure in the out-door world have developed 
from timid, feeble beings of no physique 
whatever, whose only so-called pleasures 
were found over cards and other social 
functions the nature of which not only 
sap the physical, but impair the mental 
vitality as well. These women date their 
econyaleseent period from the time 
these enervating pastimes were aban- 
doned for a life free from petty worries 


-oftener : 
‘woodland’s cool retreat, to the clear lake 


and cares—the life of the 
doors. 

What-a blessing it would be to woman- 
kind if more husbands and brothers, be- 
ing sportsmen themselves, would say 
‘Come, go with me into the 


great. out- 


where lurk the wily, bass, and the air is 
filled with the fragrance of growing 
things,’’ or perhaps, ‘‘Come where Bob 
White is hiding in the lonely willow 
swale.”’ 

As a rule, man is, or has been, a selfish 
creature where sport is concerned, and 
until recent years has considered his 
work well done when after a fortunate 
day of sport he came home, glowing with 
exercise and vigor bringing the fish or 
game for the ‘‘meek and humble’’ wife 
to prepare. But mankind also is begin- 
ning to ‘‘see the error of his ways,’’ and 
each season there are more and more re- 
eruits to the army of happy men who 
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FIRST LESSONS ARE INTERESTING- ONES. 


have 1itted their wives out with all neces- 
sary equipment for the ‘life outdoors, 
whether to meet the requirements of the 
gentle art of angling or the more exert- 
ing though not less congenial recreation 
with the gun. 

‘In the United States those women who 
have asserted themselves, either for their 
inherent love for nature, or the acquired 
attachment that invariably springs up— 
the result of close communion with na- 
ture—have proven the equal, and not in- 
frequently the superior of man contest- 
ants, in games that try the utmost skill 
and endurance in,his or her special sport. 
To the woman who has, as she will proba- 


blv express it, ‘‘lost her health,’’ and 
whose strength and courage with which 
t» combat eve~y-day tribulations is fast 
deserting her, the one physician who can 
answer every time as positive to a per- 
manent zure is old Doctor Outdoors, and 
his prescriptions are many and varied. 
This physician will never advise a timid, 
nervous woman to go for the first time, 
armed with shotgun, nor would he tell a 
woman who never had held before a 
more formidable weapon than a 
**straight flush’’ to start out after big 
game without some preliminary instruc- 
tions in this line. The first advice would 
be: Learn to love the outer world, eulti- 
vate a taste for natural beauty, learn to 
look, learn to listen, learn to walk cor- 
rectly, to tread the woodland paths 
lightly, and learn to breathe, fully and 
freely expanding, exhaling, till the 
blood coursing merrily through every 
vein brings a warm glow to cheeks that 
have long been pinched and faded. 

In using the terms, looking and listen- 
ing, I refer to the cultivation of the 
senses, without which life in the open air 
loses much of its enchantment. Cultivate 
the sense of hearing; when out alone in 
the woods, pause occasionally and note 
how many different sounds you can hear 
distinctly and remember. Perhaps it is 
the musie of a stream as it ripples softly 
over a bed of gravel; maybe it is the 
voice of the waterfall as it tumbles over 
great boulders or through a narrow 
gorge, and simultaneously you may hear 
the twitter of feathered songsters in the 
neighboring trees, and the ery of some 
great bird of prey on its pilgrimage 
through the air, while away off in the 
opposite direction comes the faint tinkle 
of a cowbell. While grasping these separ- 
ate, distinct sounds and storing them in 
your mind your eyes have kept busy. 
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Perhaps you may notice a bent or broken 
twig or a bush near by, so your eye in- 
voluntarily follows the course of the 
path and seeks the next shrub to find 
more bent in the same manner. Your con- 
elusions are rapid. Some animal has 
passed that way. As the twigs alone, and 
not the branches being mutilated, you 
know the animal has not rushed by in 
fright, and the nipped leaves higher up 
will indicate the leisurely passage .of 
some herbivorous animal, and if you feel 
inclined to follow this trail you will be 
rewarded in the end by finding a stray 
horse, as at first surmised. 


concealed on the ground, hidden be- 
neath its own You ean 
eateh the more powerful scent of the 
honey locust or the unpleasant odor 
of decaying animal and vegetable mat- 
ter and the uncertain fishy smell thai 
prevails in early spring when the craw- 


foliage. 


fish are leaving their winter quarters 


under ground for their summer home in 
the water. 

Truly, one season spent out of doors 
in cultivation and close observation will 
be of more ‘real benefit than years over 
hooks. 





Not big game, far from it, 
but you have learned one 
lesson in the book of wood- 
eraft, which is only a page 
of the many volumes yet 
in store for the earnest 
student. It may have been 
smaller tracks that have 
claimed your attention. 
tracks that -are visible in 
the soft earth. Learn to 
distinguish those of a rab- 
bit from those the squirrel 
has made. This is easy if 
you will remember that in 
running the rabbit places 
both fore feet close to- 
gether and spreads the 
hind feet apart, while the 
squirrel places all feet at 
nearly equal distance 
apart. In using the olfac- 
tory sense you can stand 
perfectly still and_ tell 
what trees or bush is in 
blossom. You can readily 
smell the sweet bloom of 
the May-apple as it is 
wafted on the air, al- 
though the flower itself is 





MRS. TROUP SAXON OF CLAREMORE, 


OKLA., EXPERT WITH SHOT- 
GUN AND RIFLE. 
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education of the outdoor 
woman. Perhaps the most 
important thing to be con- 
sidered during the prepara- 
tory stage is the clothing to 
be worn, for without comfort- 
able attire, advanced lessons 
will be of little real benefit. 
Although the outing costume 
varies with the individual 
taste, and also with the ex- 
pense to be considered, still 
the most popular and the one 
universally adapted to most 
needs is a suit consisting of 
a plain short skirt worn over 
knickerbockers, a coat of the 
same material, which may be 
made plain for camping pur- 
poses alone, or supplied with 
the proper pockets for hunt- 
ing and fishing. A soft flan- 
nel shirt will be found more 
convenient than a waist, and 
stout shoes worn with leg- 
gings are lighter and less fa- 
tiguing than the high top 
boots, although they may be 
worn to advantage in colder 
weather or where there is a 
rough tramp to be taken. A 
soft felt hat, or cap with gen- 
erous visor to protect the eyes 
completes the costume. 

After simplicity, durability 
is an item to be considered. 
Strong, serviceable duck, can- 
vas and khaki cloth are dur- 
able and easily cleaned, but. 
of recent years whole suits 
of waterproof material can 
be had at such reasonable cost 
that it is folly and a greater 

These things, then, are the first rudi- expense to make one’s outing garments 
ments toward that higher education, the at home, 





A LADY ANGLER IN THE WEST. 
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It is best always to 
have the colors harmon- 
ize with the surround- 
ings, preferably olive 
green or tan—and do 
not make the mistake of 
one dear little woman, 
who purchased a hand- 
some suit of velvet 
with silk linings and 
was afraid to go near 
the water’s edge, or 
into the woods for fear 
of disaster. 

Cultivate a love for 
nature, which you can 
do with neither rod nor 
gun, the use of which 
implements of pleasure 
should come after the 
first rudiments are 
mastered. With new 
strength and nerve 
gained through a life out of doors will 
also come new courage and confidence. 

In some respects the prevailing variety 
of sport is characteristic of that portion 
of country wherein it is most indulged. 
In the Southern and some of the East- 
ern states, fox hunting is one of the 
most;popular of recreations, as the physi- 
eal features and topography of the coun- 
try make it the natural home of the fox, 
red and gray; and in the Sunny South 
for generations fox hounds have been 
bred with the exhilaration of the chase 
in view; horses have been judiciously 
bred in order to keep up with the 
hounds; and who may say but that the 
beauty of the famous women, especially 
of Kentucky, has not been established 
through generations of riding to hounds 
in the open air, for it is a sport that is 
indulged in to a great extent by women, 
and it is worthy of note that they have 








HORSEBACK RIDING IS INVIGORATING AND PLEASANT EXER- 
CISE. MISS PEARL TRIGG OF GLASGOW AND MISS 
KATE 


McGOODWIN OF BOWLING GREEN, 

EXPERT HORSE- WOMEN. 
proved to be the most fearless as well 
as most graceful of riders. 

In the wilder portions of the West 
where’ the turbulent 
the fiery mustang 
sway, -. riding _ is 
ent modes of enjoyment, 
in a very different manner from that of 
riding to hounds, for the Western horse- 


broncho and 


hold 
one of 


supreme 
the preval- 
although 


woman differs as much from the culti- 
vated horsewoman of the South and East 
as the broncho differs from the thor- 
oughbred; and yet the daughters of the 


West are fearless riders, many of whom 
are expert ropers and spend their spare 
moments in the healthful, albeit rude, 
atmosphere of the camp. 

Archery claims many devotees who 
are very enthusiastic over their favorite 
pastime, but as yet the game of William 


Tell has not gained national pre-emi- 


nence. It seems to be growing in popu- 
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MRS. M. C. HOWELL. CHAMPION U. 8S. 


larity, however, and perhaps the leading 
spirit in this recreation among ladies is 
Mrs. M. C. Howell, several times cham- 
pion of the United States. 

More than a century before our be- 
loved Izaac Walton had publiished his 
immortal work, ‘‘ The Complete Angler,”’ 
another book was written on the subject 
so dear to the heart of the angler—this 
by a venerable dame, Julianna Berners. 
It was called ‘‘Treatyse of Fysshynge 


? 


wyth an Angle,’’ and even in that re- 
mote time (1496) there must have been 
the same existing charm of outdoor life 
and proof that a woman might profit by 
this recreation either beside still waters 
or running stream, as,demonstrated in 
the old dame’s words: ‘‘It nede be the 
dysporte of fysshynge wyth an angle 
that eauseth a long life, and a mery.’’ 
And truly, what life ean be more full 
of the sweet, seductive charm than an 
outing beside a running brook? 

Take a warm day in early spring when 
all nature is awakening from her long 
winter sleep. Go away off ‘‘far from 
the madding crowd’’ to some seques- 
tered nook where the trees are beginning 
to wear their green dress of the season. 
and where the lark sings. Take with you 
the light rod and little coaxer, and try 
your luck with the finny tribe. It is not 
all luck, however, and it is interesting 
as well as instructive to note under what 
conditions the greatest amount of suc- 
cess in angling can be attained. 

From a practical viewpoint, angling 
has much to recommend it-as an enjoy- 
able means of recreation, as the sport 
need not be made an expensive one, al- 
though with angling as with all other 
sports, it may be made as expensive as 
one would wish, according to the rich- 
ness of the outfit to be employed and 
enjoyed. Many an old fisherman, and 
any little boy will tell you that he can 
eatch more fish using a pole eut from a 
neighboring tree, with home-made tackle, 
than with the most elaborate set of bam- 
boo rods and flys ever manufactured. 

There is something indescribable in the 
soft wind as it blows the color back in 
cheeks that have long been transparent 
through illness or close confinement. 
There is something sweet in the music 
of the trees and grasses, some life-giving 
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quality in the whole as the streams gent- 
ly ruffled by the breeze till the water 
ripples and dies away in tiny wavelets. 
It is grand, it is glorious, and to the 
woman who has spent her winter months 
poring over books, or in the stifling at- 
mosphere of the schoolroom, remember 
the verses written by the quaint Izaac: 
“Of recreation there is none 
So free as fishing is alone; 
All other pastimes do no less 
Than mind and body both possess; 


My hand alone, my work can do, 
So I can fish and study, too.” 


Among ‘‘faire fisherwomen’’ Miss 
Cornelia Crosby (‘‘Fly.Rod’’) of Maine 
has not only proven her prowess as an 
angler by catching many monster trout 
in her native state, but she has also 
guided parties of ladies and gentlemen 
to the sequestered places where the best 
of sport could. be had with rod and line. 

Then there is Mrs. W. D. Tomlin of 
Duluth, who has accompanied her hus- 
band on many fishing trips in the wilder- 
ness, and whose skill with casting rod 
has been demonstrated on many ocea- 
sions. Under the nom de plume of ‘‘ Lucey 
J.’’ she.wields the pen with equal skill, 
and her lines, whether from the pen or 
rod, are always cast in a graceful man- 
ner. 5 

Other women have been successful in 
every branch of the gentle art, from 
trout fishing in the smaller streams to 
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tarpon and tuna fishing along. the coast 
in the south and off the Catalina Islands, 
California. Several of these mighty 
game fish have been taken by lady 
anglers. 

Trap shooting is a great sport and 
elaims a number of women devotees in 
this country as well as abroad; it is said 
that Queen Margharita of Italy is an 
adept with both shotgun and rifle, trap 
shooting- being her favorite diversion. 
Among our ladies who shoot there are a 
dozen expert to-day where ten years ago 
there was but one. 

Gradually but persistently the outdoor 
woman and lover of this means of rec- 
reation is asserting herself, and at pres- 
ent time plans. are under way to per- 
fect an organization composed of the 
women trap of the United 
States. At the head of this movement 
is one of the most enthusiastic and able 


shooters 


represéntatives of trap shooting among 
the fair sex. More than ever women are 
beginning to realize how much outdoor 
life means to them, and they will soon 
find that no one but the doctor has a 
kick ecaming if they spend their vacation 
in the wilderness or on the plains. 

My advice is ‘‘Throw your powder 
rags and medicine bags to the first stray 
goat you meet and come with me into the 
open,’’ thereby placing your name upon 
the great roster as an outdoor woman. 


LINES TO MARGUERITE 


Come wind, blow east! 
Come wind, blow west! 
For Marguerite. 

Make roses blush, 
Make lillies hush— 

Tell violets wait, 

Tell pansies féte, 
For Marguerite. 

Bid- birds all sing, 


Bid sunbeams cling— 
Oh, wind, go whispering 

For Marguerite. 
Blow high, blow low, 

For Marguerite. 

Blow sweet, blow strong, 
Blow wind, blow on 

For Marguerite. 


BESSIE BROOKS. 
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“The Fourth” 


I want to go back to the hot, dewy morn 
And ride into town with the load; 

I want to hear Pa greet the good neighbor folk 
We passed on the long, dusty road; 

And ge me the town with its bunting and flags, 
A dime in my pocket to blow 

On ’crackers and mixtures of candy, peanuts, 
And the much-flaunted glass of ‘‘lemo!’’ 


Let me open my eyes at the sights of the town 
And gaze on the morning parade; 

And yes—I would even be willing to go 
And dine'with the folks in the shade, 

Let me list to the band that played out in the park 
And witness the day’s drunken fight; 

Let me swallow a dish. of sweet ‘parlor ice cream’’ 
And watch the skyrockets at night. 


Just give me the day I remember so well 
And I will be willing to take 

The pain in my feet from the pinch of new shoes, 
The grief from the sad stomach-ache. 

You may put back the powder that blew in my face 
If only you'll grant me the joy 

Of going once more to a ‘‘Glorious Fourth’’ 
Like those that I knew as a boy. 


—ONEY FRED SWEET 
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THE MAN WHO MIGHT HAVE BEEN 


MANTON C. MITCHELL 


As you read of ‘‘The Man Who Was,”’ 
do not tears run down your face, tears 
of pity and of sorrow? In watching the 
interesting career of ‘‘The Man Who 
Will Be’’ do you not feel emotions 
of joy, and do you not hold him up to 
others as an example? But the man 
who might have been—he’s different, 
of course. A man of many talents, 
of bravery, of honesty, of virtue 
you know him to be; yet you say, ‘‘He 
won’t help himself; he lacks ambition. 
Why should I extend help to such a crea- 
ture?’’ I feel like calling you ‘‘ Phari- 
see.’”’ Do you not know that your hero, 
the man of ambition, too often accom- 
plishes nothing? Do you not know that 
the man of no ambition frequently shows 
himself far more worthy than the scof- 
fers, who consider themselves little lower 
than the angels? 

Let me tell you of ‘‘ English’’ Jackson. 
Thirteen years ago today ‘‘ English’’ and 
I, raw, very raw recruits, left New York 
for Tampa, and started learning the 
trade of a soldier in one of our regular 
regiments. Thereafter, until the twelfth 
of last August, we were always together. 
But on this earth we shall never be to- 
gether again. Our camp fire hag lost its 
most interesting story teller; it has 
gained a story of heroism—the story of 
‘The Man Who Might Have Been.’’ 

The dreadful fires of last summer are 
still fresh in your memory? Now of all 
those fires the one in Blanket mountain 
forest was the worst. It was there our 
company was sent.’ On the eighth of 
August we arrived in the fire district and 
almost immediately we were hard at 
work. Disheartening work it was; miles 
of fire trench was cleared, only to be 


abandoned ; the wind blew continuously ; 
our pack animals burnt their feet in the 
hot ashes and as a result rations ran very 
short; the change from the heat of the 
fire lines to the cold of the mountain 
night gave us all nerve-racking coughs. A 
principality was in process of destruc- 
tion, so we worked on, urged by disci- 
pline, helped by pride, sustained by grit. 

One evening word was brought to 
eamp that Stone’s cabin was in danger. 
Stone’s boy brought the news, and un: 
welcome news it was, after our hard, un- 

-sYul day. We rolled out of blan- 
kets and mechanically formed line. Each 
man had his weapon of the new war— 
shovel, axe, mattock or bush-hook. 

‘‘Men,’’ said the captain,’’ we have 
had a hard day, and now there’s a hard- 
er night ahead of us. This boy has just 
told ‘me that sparks are blowing toward 
the Stone cabin. Stone himself is in the 
town on business. I imagine that the 
fire is traveling pretty fast up there, for 
the wind is strong here, and it must be 
much worse on the mountain top. There 
are women and children to save; we’re 
the men to do it.’’ 

An hour and a half of fast marching 
took us to the scene of danger. Half a 
mile to the north was fire. ‘‘Sergeant 
Jackson,’’ ordered the captain, ‘‘stay 
here and do all you can to save the build- 
ings; pick out five privates to help you. 
Corporal Moran, guide Mrs. Stone and 
the girls to our camp and give them my 
tent. The remainder of the company 
will go with me to dig trench.’’ 

I was one of those chosen by Jackson 
to stay with him. No time was lost in 
getting to work. We took all the blan- 
kets in the house and soaked them with 
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water. Then we spread them on the 
roofs of cabin and barn. Against the 
sides of the shacks were thrown bucket- 
ful of water. Our work had only begun. 
With shovels we turned over the ground 
nearby, forming a wide trench about the 
homestead. Suddenly the line diggers 
came in running. The fire had jumped 
their trail and time was lacking to be- 
gin anew one. We were all put to work 
felling dead trees about the place, our 
last act to hold off the fearless enemy. It 
seemed, too, as if we’d do it. 

The sky lghted up, brighter than 
ever. ‘‘A crown fire,’’ called out the 
boy, as he fell down, overcome by the 
thought of the futility of the work. Ever 
encouraging was the captain. ‘‘A little 
harder work on those big snags, men, and 
we'll save the place yet.’’ So we worked 
harder, as men ever do when by working 


harder they may achieve victory. 
From the fire country came the sounds 


of battle, clearer and clearer. Yes, all 
the noise and din of battle was to be 
heard. The erash of falling trees well 
imitated artitlery in action, the travel of 
fire through the tops had the realism of 
a charge of heavy eavalry, the burning 
of the underbrush was like the rattle of 
musketry. Limping past us came a bear, 
roaring from the torture of flight over 
the furnace-like ground; somewhere in 
the hills the coyotes were holding forth. 
' ““T'wo men take care of the youngster. 
The house is lost. Quick, men, fall back.’’ 
The order came none too soon. 

Jackson and I picked up the little 
woodsman and started with the rest, but 
the pace was too swift. The fire gained 
on us and we felt that we would be sac- 
rificed if we continued on. We emptied 
our canteens in trying to arouse the boy. 
It was no use; he wore the same lifeless 
expression that he had when he first gave 


out. Our only hope lay in getting Peb- 
ble Creek between us and the fire. We 
must find that creek ourselves! Final- 
ly, by descending a steep slope to our 
right we reached it and halted on the far 
side. 

In the course of the next hour we suc- 
ceeded in reviving the boy, and a tin cup 
full of hot chocolate, made from our de- 
tested emergency ration, caused him to 


take an interest in things. The chances, 


we decided; of the fire getting across the 
creek were small, even if it should work 
down into the damp valley, so we lay 
down to rest. Sleep? No, tired as we 
were, we could not sleep now. Each of 
us seemed ‘fascinated, watching the 
progress of the fire. To the creek it came 
and stopped. Gradually the wind died 
down and the crown fire disappeared. 
By sunrise all that remained of our once 
proud enemy were a few burning snags 
—the artillery of the rear guard. 

Young Stone fell asleep as we were 
preparing breakfast.» It was our inten- 
tion not to awaken him until ‘‘chow’’ 
was ready. As we worked there came a 
parting shot from across the moat. There 
was a rumbling sound, and we looked up. 
A mammoth sugar pine, dead long since, 
was staggering. Jackson reached for the 
boy and tossed him out of harm’s way. 
Robber of one victim, the tree claimed 
another. ‘‘English’’ was caught. The 
flame fiend saw his chance. Over the log 
he came. 

Nothin could be done. The looks we 
exchanged told one that the other de- 
spaired. Somehow with his free hand 
the wounded man reached for his pistol 
and placed the muzzle close to his fore- 
head. He began to mumble, as he await- 
ed the result. ‘‘My father was a noble 
man. I might have been.’’ 

I never knew. 
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A TWELVE-YEAR-OLD MOOSE HUNTER 


CHAS. L. BARKER, GUIDE 





GEO. REEVES. JR.. AND HIS MOOSE HEAD. 


Twelve years of age is pretty young 
to get out into the great north woods 
and shoot moose and deer in the track- 
ing season, yet this is what George A. 
Reeber, Jr., of New York City did dur- 
ing October, 1909. He and iris father, 
Mr. George A. Reeber, Sr., a well-known 
hunter of big game, and two doctor 
friends,. juined me October 15th. Mr. 
Reeber did not care to do any shooting, 
as he had in former years secured about 


as many game heads as he knew what to 
do with. 

So George Jr., and I and Drs. Mar- 
tin and Healey, with their guides, got 
busy looking for some big heads, leaving 
Mr, Reeber to keep the camp supplied 
with trout and partridges. As George 
was so young at the game I was expect- 
ing to see some wild shooting when we 
got upeagainst something -big. 





A NICE NEW BRUNSWICK HEAD. 


Geo. A. Reeves and a big moose head killed on a 
ten days’ hunting trip on which 30 
moose were seen. 


certainly a surprise to me to see him 

knock the heads off several partridge 

without a miss, and I began to have more 
13 








MOOSE IN THE DEEP SNOW OF NEW BRUNSWICK. 


confidence in him and his little .38 Win- 


chester. 


At first the hunting was hard and we 
only saw some cows, but one day as we 
“ame down the side of a ridge near a 


small pond we heard the noise made by 
a bunch of moose somewhere in the wa- 
ter, and‘one big bull was grunting and 
smashing in the alders alongside, and a 
smaller fellow between us and the pond 











YOUNG BULL CARIBOU IN NEW BRUNSWICK. 
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was trying to make a greater noise than 
the big fellow. 

Altogether they were making too 
much noise to hear us, and we worked 
down, meaning to have a try for the big 
fellow in the alders, but just as I thought 
we would be successful the smaller bull, 
who was trying to steal away some of 
the big fellow’s harem, chased an old 
cow right up to us, and it was a case 
of take him or none, as they would 
alarm the rest in a moment, so I told 
George to let him have it, and he prompt- 
ly gave him a couple out of the little 
.38 that put him down and out. 

He only had a small head, but it was 
pretty and a good start for a boy. We 
took out the entrails and left him lie 
until next day, as we were several miles 
from camp.and it was getting late. 

I don’t think George saw any rough 
places that evening as we hustled for 
camp, and indeed it was something to be 
proud of, for it is not every hunter who 
ean boast of killing a moose wn his first 
hunt. As an example of the hard luck 
sportsmen sometimes have in getting 


QUIEN 


The man with the pack plods on! 

He is on the trail and is hunting for game, 
He is hunting for caribou, wolf, or deer, 
For meat or for pelt, it is much the same. 
Will he find it? 

Quien sabe! 

He’s a lust for the hunting. 

So on he hunts. 


The man with the pack plods on! 

He is on the trail and is hunting for ore, 

He is hunting for copper or silver or gold. 
How e’er much he finds, he ever wants more, 
Will he find it? 

Quien sabe! 

He’s a greed for the mining, 

So on he mines. 
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moose, Mr. Reeber told us that night in 
camp how he had hunted for eight years 
for moose in other places without seeing 
a bull until he came to the Tobique, and 
how he and I had seen thirty moose in 
ten days’ hunting, many of ther bulls. 

A few days after this as George and I 
were paddling across the lake, we saw 
two deer come down to drink. It did not 
take long to get within range and again 
the little .88 proved that it was a game 
getter and we took back to camp two 
nice bucks. 

The time had now come when we had 
to get back to civilization, so we sent for 
a team to haul out the trophies, which 
with two fine moose heads and several 
deer killed by the two doctors, made a 
heavy load. 

I think George regretted having to lay 
aside the rough and ready clothing of 
the woodsman to don his Sunday clothes, 
and to leave the free life of the woods to 
go back’ to the confinement of a. city 
school, but I hope to see him get back to 
the woods again and get a lig fellow 
some day. 


SABE! 


The man with the pack plods on! 

He is on the trail and is hunting for fame, 

He is writing of mountain, of desert or plain. 

He cares not for money, but seeks for a 
name. 

Will he find it? 

Quien sabe! 

There is joy in the writing, 

So on he writes. 


The man with the pack plods on! 
He is off the trail and is hunting for camp; 
He is hunting for happiness, peace and love, 
But sees not the campfire’s beacon lamp. 
Will he find it? 

Quien sabe! 

There is life in the striving, 

So on he strives. 

E. T. PINKLEY. 
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RECREATION 


W. T. EUSTER 


It is about the time of year when all 
who can go out for recreation, and it is 
when man needs this most. Those who 
eannot go are thinking about it. The sea 
vreeze, the mountain air, the song of the 
evening time, the gentle, cool zephyr 
coming down the creek from the hill- 
tops, are in the mind and all who cannot 
go may get some pleasure in reading 
about this much-thought-of subject. Ree- 
reation is a duty. It becomes a pleasure 
when indulged in at regular intervals. 
It is a builder. It is a health-giver., It 
conserves and enlarges, and fructifies 
mentally as well as physically. The man 
of mental drudgery needs physical ree- 
reation; the man of hard physical labor 
needs physical rest, complete and sweet. 
Some desire the seaside, where the ever- 
rolling billows can be watched and seen 
until weary eyelids close and dreams of 
home and loved ones far away come to 
the soul. Where cool breezes fan~ the 
weary brow until man is fanned into the 
land of nod, where pleasant fields of 
everlasting bliss are found and where 
there is ‘‘no more sea.’’ 

Some love to wander far away into 
Europe across the sea and roaming 
about among the cities of that region find 
their sweetest pleasures in art galleries 
and scenes of historic interest. One man 
loves to visit the field of far-famed Wa- 
terloo, where amid the groans of the 
wounded and the curses of the dying, 
the weird rays of the sinking sun shone 
out for a moment below the dark clouds 
which had been the cause of Napoleon’s 
star sinking forever beyond that fated 
field, and there straying about for weeks 
at a time recalling the fierce conflict of 





so long ago. They can see the man of 
destiny riding rapidly over the field, giv- 
ing orders and glowing with hope as he 
saw the allied armies making a fatal nis- 
take, which would have been fatal but 
for nearly half a dozen mistakes and 
things going wrong on his side. They 
ean see again that terrific waging of 
forces at the desolate farm house, and 
where victory swept back and forth near- 
ly a dozen times in one short day. Then 
that winding serpent-like army of horse- 


' men whose grave was to be a sunken road 


and England’s glory to rise out of that. 
Yes, these things serve as good recrea- 
tion for some, just as much as seeing the 
great masterpieces~of Rubens at Ant- 
werp or Angelo at Florence, or Raphael 
at Rome, or DaVinci at Milan. Some 
roam up the Nile and others go about 
Venice, while at present so many go fly- 
ing along Alpine routes and across Ve- 
netian plains in autos and with expens? 
accounts ofttimes beyond the sinking 
line.. Now, there are a few disciples of 
good old Walton and good new Roosevelt 
who take fishing line and gun and a pan 
that will serve as one in which to wash 
gold, and going far back (here civiliza- 
tion is only a dream and Nature stands 
dressed as she was when Adam was 
young) and there seeking out the most 
cozy spot, spend their time of about a 
month pulling out the red and speckled 
trout, hunting the big horn and grizzly 
and taking a half day off to test the ex- 
citement of getting some yellow colors 
out of long-forgotten sands of creeks 
once washed far back in the ’60s, when 
the men of 49 wandered over these re- 
gions. Yes, it is recreation to get far 
17 
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back away from the noise and the excite- 
ment and the wear of modern civiliza- 
tion; to have a good saddle horse and 
another good pack horse and a fine com- 
panion who knows how to be as cheerfuk 
as the morning and as placid as the mid- 
night sky, and who knows just what to 
do and when to do it. To find some long- 
ago-forgotten nook in the far-away 
woods, where the roughest mountains are 
and the deepest cafions, and there at the 
foot of a lovely lake, where about twenty 
acres of finest meadow grass exists, 
strike camp, get some dry wood, tether 
out the ponies, fix a fire near a big tall 
tree, beyond which a cool sparkling 
spring gushes out of the rock, and then 
when tea has been had and a sweet 
night’s rest has been secured, to find in 
the cool bracing morning that Jack, your 
companion, has been out where from the 
refrigerator of the night he has picked 
about half a gallon of finest huckleber- 
ries. In the meanwhile you have been 
at the edge of the creek right where the 
lake begins and out of the cold waters of 


the night brought half a dozen bright, 
red-sided, pound-weight trout, crisp and 
solid of meat; and then you both rejoice 
in the aroma of fresh-baked biscuit and 
brown roasted venison and sizzling fish 
fried in butter, while Jack pours out a 
good saucerful of granulated sugar over 
the berries and adds some camp-made 
milk from Carnation Cream mixed with 
eold water. Then you sit down amid 
the wonders of nature, with trees over 
you and mountains smiling above you, 
and all nature gay with colors and 
bright with sunshine and beauty. I tell 
you that is recreation, because it not only 
recreates the inner man but just takes 
the kinks out of the man all round. The 
song of the typewriter is forgotten; the 
hum of the busy machine is no more, and 
the busy tread of men coming and going 
and wagons rolling over pavements and 
countless other worries are all out of the 
way, and you are at peace and at rest. 
This is recreation. ‘This is the recreation 
for most of us and it brings the best re- 
turns after all. 


FAIR SUMMER DREAMS 


Now Juno’s feet are tripping o’er the sward 
To breezy measure and her sweet, curved 
lips 
Are upturned to-the love clasp of the bard; 


To haunt his soul with the enchanted 
quips 
That ripen the full blush that flames her 
cheek. 
Her, pulsing breast is hot with passions 
new, 
And melting to the touch; a goddess of the 
Greek 


Descended like an angel from the blue. 
In lilac hedge, where the empurpled mass 
Of budding bloom swells in the mellow 
light, 
I see her take the winding path and onward 
* pass, 
Twining 
night 
wooes the moonbeams in the veiled 
dusk 


the drowsy clusters; and by 


She 


With lyric sigh that scents the meanest 
husk. ; 


O sweet to lie outstretched upon the lea 
Atween the orchard aisles in indolent re- 
pose, ; 
To listless watch the bee horde in the tree, 
As in and out among. the bloom each goes 
Like in a paradise vanishing: and Juno fair 
Comes smiling unto me and lieth at my 
side; 
And softly stir the summer breezes in the 
lair, 
Clouding the air with petals and in pride 
I — them about and heap them in her 
ap. 

The hills are vestured in the molten rays 
Of pure soft sunlight that doth tranquil wrap 
The youthful season all the golden days. 
And by the flower sedge in some secluded 

nook 2 
I hear the whispering of the tinkling brook 
ROBERT PAGE LINCOLN. 
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A HUNT IN THE BEAR-TOOTHS 


MALCOLM S..MACKAY 


I had punched cows in the foothills of 
the Bear-tooth Range, Montana, for 
about three years, and as yet had not 
killed a bear. True, I had killed deer, 
elk and sheep, but somehow the hunt- 
ing of these peaceful animals never real- 
ly satisfied me—lI was all for mixing it 
up with bear. 

I noticed that the big majority of the 
boys around the country were like me, 
They had killed a good many deer and 
a few elk, but when it came to bear 
there was nothing doing. A few were 
trapped each by Swan Youngstrom, a 
rancher, who lived elose to the moun- 
tains, so we all knew there was bear in 
the country. 

It so happened that the winter before 
a man by the name of Horace Mullen- 
dore drifted into our country, coming 
up from the Sun River District, where 
he had been trapping and hunting with 
an old-timer by the name of Buckmas- 





ter. Mullendore used to stop over night 
now and then at our cow camp and na- 
turally we got to talking about bear 
hunting. He told me he had never real- 
ly hunted bear much, but had had a 
close call with a couple of grizzlies 
which he had stumbled onto unawares. 
He was a born hunter, this fellow Mul- 
lendore, one of the best I ever hunted 
with, a man of untiring energy, a dead 
shot and possessed of. an almost super- 
natural instinct for finding game. Hor- 
ace and I soon became fast friends, and 
we both decided that just as soon as 
green grass came we would camp on the 
trail of the woolly boys (bear) and stay 
with them until we got at least one. 
As soon as the first sign of spring 
showed up we kept our eyes peeled for 
bear signs, and finally about the 13th 
of May we saw where a bear had come 
out of a cafion near the south fork of 
Red Lodge Creek. Back to the ranch 
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AND I HAD KILLED 


we rode, had supper, got a little chuck 
together, ran in a few pack ponies and 
made ready to pull for the bear coun- 
try in the morning. We pulled out 
from the ranch about 7 o’elock, and at 
noon we had our bear camp established. 

We had no more than got settled in 
camp when winter came on again’ for 
fair. Two feet of snow was nothing un- 
Our ponies 
got disgusted and pulled for the ranch, 
leaving us plumb afoot. We let them 
go for a day or two until the worst was 
over, then Horace and I each grabbed a 
bridle and went horse hunting. We 
found them close to the ranch. Each 
hopped a pony and drove the bunch back 
to camp on a high ‘lope. After this we 
took no chances, always keeping a picket 
pony up. 

Along about the 18th of May we saw 
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usual to see any morning. 





MY FIRST BEAR. 


more bear signs traveling along the foot- 
hills, but as yet nary a bear. 

On the 21st I had a strong hunch to 
pull towards the Butcher Creek coun- 
try, so we untied ‘‘Old Shep’’ (a half- 
breed Collie that old Frank Kelly had 
lent us) and hit the trail. We had al- 
most reached Butcher Creek and had 
not seen a toenail seratch. Walking 
along a ledge of reef rock looking down 
into a large basin of jack pines—the 
worst jungle you ever saw—my medi- 
eine got very strong and I said to Ho- 
race, ‘‘Horace, my medicine says ‘bear 
in that jungle.’’’ Horace says, ‘‘ All 
right, old boy, if there is I will chase 
him out for you,’’ and at that he grabs 
up a rock and hurls it down into the 
jungle, at the same time yelling, ‘‘Sic 
‘em, Shep; sic ’em, old boy.’’ Shep 
heard the crash made by the rock and 




















dashed down in the jungle. In a sec- 
ond he began to bark, and bark, and 
bark, and presently we could see the 
jack pines move in front of him. Then, 
just for a second, we saw the dark, glos- 
sy hide, knew it was a bear, and the 
fight was on. 

He was in a basin with only one way 
to get out without us seeing him, and 
that was down the country. The west, 
south and east slopes were bare, and the 
jungle was about 400 yards across and 
so thick that a man could hardly get 
through. The natural way for him to 
pull out was south towards the moun- 
tains. We held a hurried council of war 


and decided that Horace should cross 
the jungle below him and get out on the 
western side of the jungle. I would stay 
on the east side and both of us would 





THE AUTHOR SIZING UP THE COUNTRY. 





holloa and throw rocks and try to drive 
him out of the jungle towards the moun- 


tains. We were afraid to shoot on ac- 
count of it being hard to tell the dog 
from the bear. Old Shep stuck to him 
in great shape. He would chase him up 
a ways, and then the bear would turn 
around and chase him clear out of the 
jungle. All this time Horace and I were 
holloaing and urging Shep to go in and 
take him out. Back and forth they 
fought, we keeping even with them on 
either side. Then the bear tried to beat 
us to the jungles in the lower country, 
but we were not going to let him get 
away like that; so Horace dashed into 
the jungle below him from the west and 
I from the east, both firing off our zns 
and holloaing. This turned him again 
towards the mountains. ‘‘He’s going out 
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BRINGING THE SKULL AND HINDQUARTER 
TO CAMP. 


sure this time, Mack. Beat him to the 
open timber, or we will lose him,’’ yells 
Horace. I alone had the chance to beat 
him to where he had to come out, for on 
the side Horace was there were some 
bad pockets of down timber which took 
time to get through, so it was up to me. 
I had a full quarter of a mile to go 
straight up before I would be sure of an 
open shot. The bear was running for 
his life; I was running for the bear. I 
could hear him plainly erashing through 
the jack pines, only a few yards away. 
I had gone only half the distance to the 
opening and was about all in from run- 
ning. It seemed I could not go another 
step; but I was filled with the spirit of 
the fight and would rather have died 
than stop, so I staggered on up; the 
bear, now not twenty steps away, but 
still hugging the thick timber and 


breathing like a steam engine. Another 
heartrending fifty yards and out he 
came, not fifteen steps below me. He 
jumped to clear a log. The old 
.00 beleched forth, the bear dropped, 
groaned, and passed in, and I had killed 
my first bear. 


Horace came tearing through the tim- 
ber, his face beaming with smiles. He 
saw the old bear laying dead, reached 
out his hand and said, ‘‘ Put it there, old 
boy; you sure done yourself proud.’’ It 
had been a great fight and we had won 
out, and were as happy as a couple of 
clams at high tide. 

In a few minutes we had peeled his 
hide off, cut off a hind quarter and his 
skull, and were hitting the back trail. 


For three or four days following it 
snowed and stormed continually; then 
it broke up and we again pulled out 


towards Butcher Creek. We had just 
got near the basin where we had killed 
the first bear when we saw where a large 
bear had gone on ahead just a few hours 
before us. We followed it a ways, saw 
where it had turned down into a draw 
and stopped to think it over a bit. We 
decided that as it was then pretty well 
on in the morning the bear might stay 
in the jungle of jack pines most all day 
before coming out where we could see 
to shoot him. So we thought best to 
make a drive on him. I was to stay on 
the reef rock ridge, where I could com- 
mand the only natural outlet towards 
the mountains, and Horace was to take 
Shep, circle away around below and ' 
come up through, making as much noise 
as possible. I took my position and Ho- 
race and Shep pulled out to make the 
drive. They had gone but a few min- 
utes when I heard Shep bark just as if 
he was up against the real thing. I 
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waited a few minutes and nothing 
turned up, so I ‘‘beat it’? over where 
I had heard the noise, thinking perhaps 
that the bear might have dashed out 
some other way. In a few minutes I 
heard one shot. I thought sure Horace 
had done the trick, but when I got up 
to him he was cussing most artistically. 
I said, ‘‘What in the world’s wrong?’’ 
and heard him reply, ‘‘ Damn porcupine ; 
look at that dog’s mouth.’’ I. looked, 
and sure enough he had got a real -old 
allopathic dose—four hundred quills if 
there were one. Well, if cussing would 
have done any good the quills would 
have fallen out; but it didn’t, so we had 
that delightful: job on our hands of re- 
lieving a dog of a faceful of quills. 
We had to walk all the way down to the 
Youngstrom ranch to borrow a pair of 
pliers to pull quills with. That agony 
over with, we trailed back to camp, all 
feeling very blue, particularly old ‘‘ Por- 
eupine Shep.”’ 

After lunch it set in to rain—one of 
those dark foggy rains of early spring. 
It made us feel’still more blue, in fact, 
things were getting so dark that I felt 
that some sort of a dawn ought to ap- 
pear, so I says, ‘‘Horace, old boy, my 
medicine says another bear before sun- 
down.’’ ‘‘Good boy,’’ says Horace. 
‘*Which way does your medicine lead 
you?’’ ‘“‘It leads me up that old log- 
ging road which comes out on top of that 
open hogback south of here.’’ We 
stepped out of our teepee and I pointed 
to the mountains and showed him just 
where I meant. We started at 3 o’clock. 
At half past four we were crowning the 
last rise; my medicine was very strong, 
so strong in fatt that I made him take 
off his hat, and both of us snaked it 
over the hill. I say over, but we never 
got over, for when taking our first peep 


we saw a large black bear headed 
straight at us about a half mile away, 
just across a big draw. We slid back, 
circled around until we got into the 
jack pines and sneaked out to where we 
could see old Mr. Bear coming down a 
hogback, rolling rocks as he came. Just 
what play to make we could not decide. 
We could take a long shot at him as he 
erossed the creek below us, but that was 
uncertain at best. From the creek to 
where we were was one mass of jack 
pines, with only an occasional opening. 





MULLENDORE LOOKING AT YOU. 


We finally thought it best.to stay where 
we were and take the chance of having 
him continue to come the way he was 
headed. We saw him make a run and 
jump the creek. Then we held our 
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breath and waited, only a minute, how- 
ever, before I made out his black body 
moving among the jack pines, only a 
hundred yards away. This was the 
psychological moment, and I carefully 
pointed the old smokestick in what I 
thought to be the right direction and 
pulled the trigger—-when the old bear 
erashed down through the timber to- 
wards the creek, Horace, I and ‘‘ Poreu- 
pine Shep’’ hot on his trail. Shep soon 
rounded him up and had him coming at 
Horace with his mouth wide open. Ho- 


Hear Shep bark! He’s still fighting 
him.’’ We-tore through the jungle to 
the edge of the creek, and there was the 
bear standing up to his waist in the 
middle of the torrent, making his last 
fight, with old Shep snapping and bark- 
ing at him every time he moved. I 
jerked my old Winchester to my shoul- 
der and bored him through the neck. 
Down he sank and in a minute he was 
being carried rapidly downstream. In 
a second I took in the situation and real- 
ized that unless I ran below him and 








THE AUTHOR AND THE THREE PELTS. 


race wanted to give me all the shots, 
but things were looking ‘‘kinder warm”’ 
just then, so he yelled to me, ‘‘He’s 
coming right at me with his mouth wide 
open. Shall I shoot?’’ I answered, 
“HH , yes, man, don’t let him get 
you.’’ I knew the bear was wounded 
and was fighting for his life. I heard 
him shoot, dashed over to where he was 
and asked him, ‘‘Where’s the bear?’’ 
He said, ‘‘Down towards the creek. 


’ 


grabbed him as he went by we might 
never get him, as the creek was flooding 
its banks and running like a_ mill 
stream. So I yelled to Horace to come 
quick, dropped my gun—lI had to— 
dashed down the creek about fifty yards 
to where it narrowed up some, climbed 
out on a fallen log and grabbed old Mr. 
Bear by the leg just as he was about to 
be swept by me. I did not know wheth- 
er he was alive or dead—I never stopped 
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to think—I wanted that bear, and I 
hung to him till Horace came and 
helped me pull him in. That night go- 
ing back down the trail we were happy 
enough to drive away a whole wagonful 
of blues. 

We were having the worst deal in 
the weather line that spring I have ever 
seen in Montana. Our 


to take the saddles off our horses and 
lead them as if they were range horses 
going up the ecafion (we hiding behind 
them on the off side), then gradually 
circling them in the direction of the 
bear. This game worked good. As soon 
as we left the timber the bear stopped, 
looked us over, figured we were a cou- 





next handout was two 
solid weeks of fog, so 
thick you could not see 
a hundred yards. We 
stayed at camp for 
three days, then decid- 
ed we would go into the 
ranch and stretch up 
our two pelts, get some 
more chuck and. wait 
till it cleared up again. 
For ten solid days we 
waited. Then it broke 
up just a little and we 
decided to hunt the 
East Rosebud Cajon 
country for one day 
and then quit, as it 
was getting late to hunt 
bear. So we pulled out, 
rode up the south side 
of the cafion, clear’ to 
the lake, had lunch and 
started home on _ the 
north side. We had rid- 
den about half way 
down the eafion when 
Horace stopped just a minute, beckoned 
to me to follow quickly and turned his 
horse into a clump of quaking asps. 
When we were hidden he told me he 
had located a brown bear about 300 
yards up the side of the cafiion. There 
was absolutely no way to sneak on him, 
as the hillside was absolutely bare. So 
we decided that the best way to do was 











A MAY MORNING IN MONTANA. 


ple of range horses drifting up the 
cafion, and went on eating. It wasn’t 
unitl we had circled in to within 200 
yards of him that he got 
and started for the high 
We immediately turned our horses 
loose and opened fire. My first shot 
struck under him; Horace’s first shot 
just over his back. My second shot 


nervous 
country. 
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struck him through both his front legs 
at once aimost severing his legs at the 
elbow joints. When struck, he whirled 
around, snapping at himself, but making 
little progress except down grade. We 
knew we had him, so we withheld our 
fire till we got close. Just as I got up 
to him I thought that both his front legs 
were entirely shot off, and when he and 
Shep had mixed it up and were rolling 
down the hill together (both seared to 
death) and Horace yelled to me to come 
on and kill the bear before he killed 


Shep, I insisted that I was going back 


to find these two front legs. Then Hor- 
ace just doubled up and laughed fit to 
kill himself, and it was fully five min- 
utes before he could gather himself suf- 
ficiently to tell me that Bruin still had 
his front legs with him, although just 
hanging by pieces of skin. We then ran 
down and fixed the bear so that he did 
not-miss his front legs any. We skinned 
him and cut off his two hindquarters to 
take home to roast in celebration of my 
first successful bear hunt. 





HOW’D YOU LIKE TO TRAIN A .30-40 ON HIM? 


Black bear captured by one of our readers, Mr. E. L. Guthrie, two miles north of 
Steamboat Springs, Colorado, in 1903, when a very young cub. He 
was 6 months old when this picture was taken, 
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THE PARTY--OUR. MODE OF CONVEYANCE TO THE LAKES. 


A TROUTING. TRIP 


J. ALDEN LORING 


One day two or three summers ago I 
dropped in at the state capitol in Den- 
ver to have a chat with the fish and 
game commissioner, Hon, D. E. Farr. 
During the course of our conversation I 
asked him if he could tell me of some 
place in the mountains where I could get 
good trout fishing and at the same time 
have a little fun with Nature? 

‘*When do you expect to go?’’ he re- 
plied. 

“Monday some time, if I can get 
away.’’ 

**Well, you take that 7 o’clock train 
on the Denver & Rio Grande and I rill 
meet you somewhere along the line be- 
fore you get to Alamosa. I must leave 
tomorrow, but you be on that train and 
I will take you into the finest fishing 


country to be found in Colorado. Of 
course you can get good fishing most 
anywhere along the line of the Denver 
& Rio Grande at this season of the year, 
but the place that we shall visit is a 
private preserve, so to speak. Mr. C. C. 
Mason, who owns the lakes, lives twenty 
miles south of Creede, and he has a 
number of hatcheries from which he 
stocks them every year and then with a 
permit, is allowed to seine out the fish 
for the market.’’ 

It is needless to say that the commis- 
sioner found me on the train Monday 
morning, together with three other in- 
vited guests, Dr. J. M. Barney, J. C. 
Miles and his father, all from Denver. 
We arrived at Hermit postoffice, a soli- 
tary log cabin (Mr. Mason’s ranch) in 
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CAUGHT ON THE FLY BEFORE BREAKFAST. 


time to do justice to a good supper. 
Early the following morning I went out 
with one of the seinmen to haul in the 
nets. There were two of them and we 
took out 87 pounds of native and brook 
trout from them. Some of the fish 
weighed over 4 pounds. Having lived 
in a state (New York) where seining is 
looked upon as the worst kind of game- 
law violation, I must say that I felt as 
though my clothes didn’t fit exactly, as 
I helped untangle the trout from the 
meshes and looked about to see if any- 
one was watching us. 

But circumstances alter cases, Mr. 
Mason had expended thousands of dol- 
lars making these lakes and stocking 
them for this very purpose, so it was as 
much a legitimate business as sheep or 
cattle raising. He has two log cabin 
hatcheries way up there, 9,843 feet 


above sea level, where at that very time 
over a million trout eggs were watched 
by his men, who went over them every 
few days and carefully picked out the 
bad eggs and kept fresh spring water 
running over them during the process 
of hatching. 

The Denver market demands trout of 
a size that ean be served whole, say from 
8 to 10 inches in length. Delivered they 
bring 50 cents a pound wholesale. For 
extra large trout, say from 314 pounds 
up—fish that have to be eut into steaks 
—the price paid is much less. The go- 
betweens, the 114 to 244 pounders are 
seareely saleable. 

While we were working at the nets 


A 4%-POUNDER. 


that first morning, trout were rising on 
all sides of us, and about a hundred 
yards below, where a rock slide ran 
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i 
down to the edge of the lake, the water 
fairly boiled with fish. 

Just as we landed with our catch, 
Miles came down with his rod and a 
buneh of fishing tackle in a small-sized 
trunk. I thought he intended to camp 
out. He took a station at the rock slide 
and put on an artificial wooden minnow 
about three inches long. At the third 
east he got a strike, but did not hook the 
trout. Another cast was more success- 
ful and I could see by the way the fel- 
low fought that it was a good sized one. 

**T’ll bet he’ll weigh 2 pounds!’’ I ex- 
claimed from my elevated position on 
the rocks. 

“‘T’ll go without my breakfast if he 
doesn’t go 2 better,’’ was the answer. 

The fish fought for fully 10 minutes 
and when we reached a pair of scales 15 
minutes later, he overbalanced them at 
414. Not a bad hook for the first fish 
caught. 

Fish! 


I never saw so many fish ouft- 
side of the mammoth salmon runs in 


Alaska, I cannot tell you all, without 
an extra issue of this magazine, so I 
shall simply give a few figures and prove 
some of them by photographs. For the 
rest you must depend on my word, and 
as I am neither a fisherman nor an au- 
tomobilist, I think I stand a good chance 
of being believed. 

One day Miles caught 160 trout. An- 
other day a young fellow at the ranch 
caught 40 pounds of fish in an after- 
noon. A third party, a boy of about 16 
years, came back one evening with a 
brook trout that weighed 514 pounds, 
caught on a common bamboo pole. 

As for myself, well, I never was much 
of a fisherman. I went out once, but 
‘they were not rising;’’ no one caught 
any that day. Afterward I was ‘‘very 
busy’’ with my nature work, and shall 


OF 


THE WEST 


A\‘5%-POUND TROUT. 


I be ashamed to admit that I caught 
only two trout, which in size just passed 
the limit allowed by law. Oh, gee! I 
saw some big fellows, but they saw me 
first. 

Some of the trout caught were long 
and gaunt; others were broad and thin, 
while still others were the finest speci- 
mens imaginable, being both broad and 
thick. 

In July, 1907, Ruby Lake was stocked 
with brook trout for the first time. Dur- 
ing my visit (a year later) to that Al- 
pine washbowl, 10,750 feet above the sea, 
we took brook trout from the lake 10 and 
11 inches in length. With the exception 
of a few fish that we ate and a few that 
were taken out by members of the party 
who went home, the trout that were of 
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legal length were all shipped to the Den- 
ver markets. Had we not been allowed 
to catch them with fishing tackle they 
would have fallen into the meshes of the 
fishermen’s nets. Mr. Mason shipped 
‘over 700 pounds of trout during the 
week that we were there. 

I do not want to give my readers the 
impression that they can come out here 
into the mountains anywhere and catch 
such fish, for as I have said, these were 
private fishing lakes and _ streams, in 
which only a privileged few are allowed 
liberty. There are, however, other fish- 


ing grounds along the line of the Den- 
ver and Rio Grande, Colorado Southern 
and Colorado Midland railways, where 
some good catches can be made and 
some big fish caught. Anywhere on 
Clear creek, which is reached via Creede, 
the fishing is good, and there are plenty 
of places to stop at. if one does not care 
to camp out. The fish here range from 
half a pound to 214 pounds and are 
plentiful when they are biting well. 
The large trout, however, are caught in 
the large lakes and in the Rio Grande 
and Gunnison rivers. 








THE TRAIL 


Where the roads of men are ended, where 
stands the last crude shack, 

Where the mountains raise their barriers 
and the tenderfoot turns back; 

Where there’s nought ahead but Nature, and 
there’s no such word as fail, 

Where the well-worn ways are ended—’tis 
here ‘that begins the trail. 


For a thousand miles it may wind its way, 
through forest, muskeg, mire, 

Now crawling along the mountain sides, now 
deep in the woods that sire 

The silence that’s spread like a blanket o’er 
the valley that’s stretched below, 

The peaks and crests of the Rockies with 
perpetual mantles of snow. 


And now it’s strong and its way is plain, 
where the deer and the moose have 
made 

Their path to some pool of water that lies 
like a gem in the shade 

Of the forest that murmers above it, the 
song of centuries old; 

The lament of winds in the tree tops that’s 
always, yet never been told. 


At times it grows feeble and slender and its 
life seems to fade and die out 

On the banks of some turbulent torrent 
that’s boiling and roaring about 

The rocks that lie black and forbidding in 
their watery shrouds of spray; 

But beyond where the ground is softer, the 
trail again takes its way. 


And often it creeps over passes, where it’s 
lost in the deeps of the snow; 

But again the searcher will find it and he 
seek in the valley below, 

Where springs the rich green of live timber 
and ferns and the soft mossy earth 

Renew the fresh chance of impression, and 
again the trail takes its birth. 


And the man of the trail is the man of the 
wild, a creature unrecking and bold. 

The trappers of fur, the hunters of game, or, 
perchance, the searchers of gold 

Are the men who have starved and suffered, 
in the wilderness hewing a way, 

And the trail they trod but yesterday is an 
empire’s path today. 


STANLEY WASHBURN. 





AN EXPERIENCE IN NATURE-FAKING 
AMANDA BROWN 


I am a mere woman. I must confess 
it in the beginning, else the point of this 
story will be lost. Fired by the vivid 
deseriptions and life-like illustrations of 
Outdoor Life, I longed to lay a mite of 
my own on Nature’s shrine. Though 
within the corporate limits of a capital 
city, my house faces a bit of ‘‘forest 
primeval’’ that would have rejoiced the 
heart of Robin Hood. No stately elk or 
royal tiger lurks within its recesses, but 
it is literally full of birds, and they fur- 
nished my opportunity. 

Saturday last, choosing an hour of 
the afternoon when I hoped my neigh- 
bors would all be enjoying their siestas, 
I took a small rope and my big box cam- 
era and stole out into the little wood, 
halting beneath a young elm in an over- 
hanging bough of which a dove had set 
up housekeeping, I wasted no time in 
vain forebodings, but quickly tied one 
end of the rope to the camera, and with 
the other between my teeth began the 
ascent of the tree, feeling very much 
like a valorous pirate scaling the side of 
a ship to meet unknown dangers above. 

Brambles encompassed the tree round 
about, and they straightway assailed me 
on every side. Only those who have en- 
joyed intimate association with brambles 
can appreciate the situation. I dropped 
back to earth, gingerly extricated my 
hair from the ardent clasp of the briars 
and cleared some of these entirely su- 
perfluous specimens of vegetation away. 

Having examined my wounds and 
found none of them serious, I tried 
again. This time I secured the camera 
in a crotch above my head as I made 
each stage of the toilsome ascent. Never 
were the branches of a small tree far- 


ther apart, or 150 pounds of humanity 
more unwieldy. The brambles kept up 
a relentless persecution, and ambushed 
me at every turn. 

At length I reached the coveted 
branch, and was tremulously worming 
my way out upon it when I espied the 
sharp-eyed little daughter of my next- 
door neighbor passing dangerously near. 
I am still hoping she did not see me. Her 
mother is a charming woman, and one 
whose acquaintance I am anxious to cul- 
tivate, but she is not the kind of person 
to approve a stout, past-her-first-youth 
neighbor’s indulging in the pastime of 
climbing trees. I shrank back in as ab- 
ject terror as ever rabbit felt when sub- 
jected to the torture of the twisting- 
withe. 

When the enemy was well out of sight 
I and the kodak again took up our line 
of march, advancing inch by inch along 
the slender horizontal branch. The west- 
ward-sinking sun shone full into my un- 
protected face. I trembled like a for- 
lorn young kitten stranded on a barren 
floor, and against all known rules for 
maintaining ‘‘nerve’’ let my glance wan- 
der to the possibilities below. I confess 
the chief impression I received was con- 
cerning the plentiful supply of bram- 
bles entwined among and thatching the 
underbrush that flourished beneath me. 

The dove had been sitting quite still 
and very low in the nest, but when I had 
approached to within about three feet 
she gave it up, and evacuated with a 
whistling whirr of precipitous flight. I 
experienced the emotions of an amateur 
burglar, but gazed exulting on the frail 
nest skillfully hidden in the foliage, and 
its two small white eggs. Not Kipling, 
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with his salmon of the Clackamas, or 
even Roosevelt bringing down his first 
elk, felt braver thrills than I. 

Now came the severest trial of my ad- 
I dared not abandon the death 
grip with which my left hand grasped 
the branch, and my right was unable to 
manipulate the kodak alone. It was 
equally out of the question to go down 
in defeat when victory in the form of 
the nest lay within my grasp. After 
considerable agonizing and maneuvering 
I soved the difficulty by training the ko- 
dak as best I could with one hand, and 
snappying the spring with my tongue! 


venture, 


Then very carefully I played out my 
rope, and the kodak softly descended to 
the waiting underbrush, which was well 
eontent, no doubt, at its failure to re- 
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ceive the heavier weight impending 
above. 

But alas for my fond exultings! When 
I had earefully let myself down and has- 
tened to examine the kodak I found that 
its descent had been fraught with disas- 
ter. A screw was gone, and the picture 
would be hopelessly light-struck. I 
wrested the instrument from the reluc- 
tant grasp of the brambles—they had 
triumphed at last—and sadly departed. 

But my spirit is still unbroken. I 
have found a red bird’s nest, situated 
two feet from the ground in a bush, and 
if Outdoor Life will accept the like- 
nesses of three ungainly young birds, I 
promise its subscribers some views of 
them in a short time—that is, if I can 
circumvent the brambles. 








MOOSE. KILLED BY 
STONE RIVER IN 1902. 
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THE ALWAYS-NECESSARY CAMP-FIRE. 


HUNTING BIG GAME IN WYOMING 


JOHN B. COLEMAN - 


PART II 


Chapter I. of this story related the account of the hunting for antelope 


participated 


in by Mr. Coleman and his companions in the famous Cottonwood country of Wyoming, south 


of Jackson’s Hole, during which the lIrmit of two antelope apiece was secured. 
has probably been in past years the feeding ground of more antelope to 
chapter tells 


than any section in the United States, 
as it extended into the sheep ranges. 


THurspDAy, Sept. 21.—We had a beau- 
tiful day’s travel, and made camp at 
half past three o’clock in the afternoon. 
We traveled along the banks of the 
Green River all day. I killed the limit 
on sage hens and also bagged three mal- 
lards en route. We made camp about a 
hundred yards from the river, right at 
the foot of the Wind River mountains, 
on the western side. On the eastern side, 
about seventy-five miles away, lies the 
Shoshone Indian reservation. 

Fripay, Sept. 22.—Beautiful day. 
About 3 o’clock the boys sighted a bunch 
of nine sheep with their glasses. They 


This 


This country 
the square mile 


of a continuation of the hunt 


were from two to three miles away. It 
was too late to even think of trying to 
make them this afternoon, as we were 
not prepared to sleep out; besides, to 
reach those sheep would take almost two 
days. 

It .was a quarter past seven when we 
reached camp. Joe and Claude were in 
and they had nothing to report, save a 
wild, rocky and almost impossible coun- 
try, and experienced the same difficulty 
we had. They had had to retrace their 
steps in order to reach some points they 
were headed for. 

Mack tried the fishing today and 
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caught five beauties, about two pounds 
each. Dinner over (we had mallard and 
trout today), we discussed the advisabil- 
ity of moving again. I was in favor of 
going where the boys were familiar with 
the country; Jack wanted to stay and 
get in among*these big rams. Joe also 
thought it best to hunt in a country 
which our guides knew, so, on vote, it 
was decided to break camp and move in 
the morning. 

Saturpay, Sept. 23.—All hands 
pitched in and we soon had the packs 
loaded and were on the move. Another 
perfect day’s travel. We came back 


vals with quite some severity. Jim and 
I returned to camp. Reached there at 
half past one and found everybody back. 
The balance of the day we spent in the 
tepee. 

Monpay, Sept. 25.—It was raining 
when we got up this morning, but 
stopped after breakfast. All left camp 
about 8 o’clock. Jim and I crossed the 
Gros Ventre range, left our horses and 
hunted on foot for five hours. We had 
one of the hardest climbs I ever experi- 
enced, being on the extreme top of this 
range. 

We saw some signs, but no real fresh 
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A 6-LB. TROUT TAKEN BY JACKSON. 


along Green River for about five miles. 
On leaving Green River we headed for 
the Little Gros Ventre. Passed Little 
Gros Ventre Falls, which we all stopped 
to admire. Right here by the falls, the 
little river, only twenty feet wide, has 
eut a passage through a wall of solid 
rock, and presents a most beautiful spec- 
tacle as it comes rushing through. We 
followed up the banks of the river and 
came to camp site about headwaters. 
Sunpay, Sept. 24.—We all started out 
as usual. At 10 o’clock a heavy rain 
storm struck us and continued at inter- 


ones. 


Everybody was in camp when we 
got back. We discussed side trips and 
concluded to start in the morning, as 
our guides were satisfied there were no 
sheep in the immediate vicinity. 
TUESDAY, Sept. 26.—Breakfast over, we 
all got to work on our packs. We agreed 


to return inside of ten days. Jack and 
Redmond decided to back-track and 
give the Wind River country another 
trial, Joe and Claude were to head for 
Crystal Creek, while Jim and I were to 
bear off to the left, skirting Hoback Ba- 
sin, and cross the Gros Ventre range 
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over into Crystal Creek. We each took 
with us two pack horses, bedding and 
provisions to last ten days. 

We camped about 4 o’clock—the Ho- 
back Basin in view below us. While 
looking through the glasses I located four 
sheep about a mile off. As it was the 
first sheep I had ever seen, I was much 
excited and eager to start for them at 
onee. Jim suggested getting camp in 
readiness first, because it would be late 
when we returned, so I gave a hand and 
after getting everything in order we 
started. On reaching the spot where we 
saw them feeding we found there were 
three ewes and a kid. We returned to 
our little camp about 7 o’clock, some- 
what discouraged. We built a rousing 
good campfire after dinner, lit our 
pipes, told each other a few yarns and 
then retired. 

WEDNESDAY, Sept. 27.—We were up 
and off early, on foot, for a full day’s 


hunt. We started right for the top and 
once there, scanned all the surrounding 
country with our glasses, but not a 


sheep could we see. At 11 o’clock we 
came on two saddle horses. Jim said 
they belonged to Collier—a guide who 
also had a party out. ‘‘No use hunting 
in here,’’ said Jim, ‘‘ We’ll get into a 
new country.’’ So we lunched, packed 
and again were on the march. Reached 
the upper head of Crystal Creek, at a 
quarter past six that evening, where we 
camped. 

THurspAY, Sept. 28.—We left camp 
about half past seven this morning, on 
foot. After a hard climb, we reached a 
commanding position, where we sat down 
and used our glasses. I called Jim’s at- 
tention to some objects resembling sheep, 
and in a few moments I had his glasses 
directed to the spot. I told him I had 
counted five. He could only make out 


four of them. They were about a mile 
off in an air line and much higher up 
than we, on the opposite ridge, and at 
the extreme edge of timber growth. After 
they laid down and Jim had scanned the 
mountain, to get markings to see just 
how we could reach them, 
started down the ridge. 

We crossed Crystal Creek* and spent 
three hours of hard, steady climbing to 
reach those sheep. We were going both 
up and down continually. We would 
strike an open space and not daring to 
eross it, we must back-track, go down 
the mountain, around and then up again. 
Jim eame to a halt at the beginning of 
an open, rocky space, and told me our 
sheep were about 150 yards ahead of us; 
that we must crawl across these rocks on 
our hands and knees and try to reach a 
big rock ahead. This rock and some 
serub juniper was all that hid us from 
the sheep. 

‘‘There are two sheep in sight,’’ said 
Jim. ‘‘Kill the one farthest up the hill. 
He is the big one.’”’ I stood up and 
fired from a rest, distance seventy-five 
yards, and—missed! I reloaded quickly, 
when, just as I was about to fire again, 
out came the balance of the bunch from 
a clump of juniper. Jim holloed, ‘‘ Don’t 
shoot!’’ He had spied something larger 
in the bunch. Just think of it! Fifteen 
immense rams, all in a bunch! They 
stopped about fifty yards above us, all 
huddled together. Jim, who had watched 
them all as they came out, shouted to 
shoot the last one in the bunch. I im- 
mediately leveled at him, and fired two 
shots in rapid succession, and had the 
pleasure of seeing him roll down toward 
us. What a thrilling moment that was! 
The bunch seemed bewildered. They 
stood huddled together for at least two 
or three minutes, all but one big fellow, 


when we 
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SHEEP COUNTRY. 


who cut out from the bunch at the first 
fire, and went straight up and over the 
top. 

Jim finally said to me, ‘‘I think I will 
kill one of those fellows for myself,’’ and 
I shouted, ‘‘Go on.’’ It didn’t seem as 
if there was much choice, so he shot one 
from the edge of the bunch, which im- 
mediately made off/instead of dropping. 
As he was badly hit, Jim said: ‘‘He 
won’t go far, and we will dress out your 


ram before going after him.”’ 


We climbed up a few paces and there 
was my ram, a magnificent fellow which 
Jim said would go sixteen inches. I think 
this was one of the proudest moments of 
my life. I had hardly expected such a 
piece of luck as this. We had only been 
away from camp three days, had hunted 
about twelve full hours, and bagged a 
head as fine as one could wish for. Jim 


told me as long as he had been in the 
mountains he had never seen a bunch of 
rams like that one. Well, we got to work 
and dressed my ram, and then started 
for Jim’s. We tracked him for about 
300 yards and found where he had laid 
down. After this, we had hard work 
keeping his trail. Jim kept on, and told 
me to stay where I was. I was not sorry, 
as one had to proceed with great care. 
We were almost to the top and it was 
very steep. I sat down and waited, but 
it was two hours before Jim returned. 
All sorts of things ran through my mind 
when he was so long returning. I had 
not heard a shot, and he was on a dan- 
gerously steep mountain. 

Finally I spied him, and I can assure 
you I felt much relieved. He came back 
completely worn out but smiling, and I 
knew then he had his ram. He said he 
had given him an awful chase and over 
some of the toughest places he had ever 
tackled. He had emptied his magazine 
at him and brought him down with his 
last shell, just before he reached the top. 
He had followed as far as he dared go 
and as a last resort emptied his maga- 
zine. He was about 600 yards off when 
he stopped him, and he must have rolled 
down the side of the mountain several 
hundred yards. 

We lunched and then went after him. 
He was a little smaller than mine and 
Jim judged him to be about fifteen 
inches. While dressing him out, we were 
caught in a violent rainstorm, and both 
were soon drenched to the skin. We took 
his hide and head and started back to get 
mine. I picked up my head, which must 
have weighed close to fifty pounds, also 
my rifle, and we started for camp, which 
was about two miles off. 

Both of us were pretty well fagged 
out when we reached there. We started 
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a fire and cooked dinner in the rain; 
also put up a fly tent to cover our stores. 
Got out what dry clothing we had and 
changed. The rain continued and we 
were forced to eat our dinner standing 
under the fly. We certainly enjoyed 
that meal. It consisted of sheep’s liver 
and bacon and a few kniecknacks. After 
dinner we had to stand up under the fly 
until bedtime, about 9 o’clock, when we 
retired, both worn out. 

Fripay, Sept. 29.—It rained all night 
and ’most all day, but what cared we? 
We had our sheep, plenty to eat and 
nothing to worry about, so let it rain! 
I put in my time cleaning and oiling our 
rifles and keeping the fire going. Jim 
was occupied during the morning clean- 
ing the two scalps. During let-ups in 
the rain, I managed to partially dry 
some of our wet clothing. About 2 
o’elock Jim saddled Bess and went up 
the mountain to bring in our meat, while 


I stayed in camp and kept the fire go- 


ing. Shortly after he left, the rain 
changed into snow—arid how it did 
come down! About 6 o’clock I saw him 
coming down the mountain side, To- 
night we dined on sheep chops and ba- 
con, with a little canned fruit for des- 
sert. At bedtime it 
hard. We heard several horses and 
voices off on the trail after retiring and 
Jim said he thought some other outfit 
was moving in. 

Saturpay, Sept. 30.—On arising this 
morning and looking out I discovered 
about five inches of snow on the ground 
around our tent, and it was still snow- 
ing. We breakfasted in the storm, which 


is still snowing 


subsided about 8 o’clock. We got start- 


ed about 11 o’clock for permanent camp, 
following Crystal Creek the entire route. 
We crossed one fresh lion track, not 
three hours old. Also discovered four 


ruffed grouse in the, trees, three of 
which I killed with my .22. Soon we came 
on a large outfit. It was a party of five 
hunters with their guides and a colored 
cook, in charge of Guide Seebaum. They 
had erected some quite fancy rustic work 
in the shape of settees and arm chairs 
around the campfire site, and it looked 
as though somebody was prepared to take 
things easy. Jim knew all the guides and 
we rode straight into their camp, but 
found no one about but the cook. On 
questioning him, we learned they had 
killed two elk, a small four- and a nice 





THE AUTHOR AND SHEEP KILLED BY HIM 
IN BRITISH COLUMBIA. 


six-pointer, and a cub black bear. This 
seemed a small bag for five hunters who 
had been out since the opening of the 
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season, so on questioning the ‘‘ 
further, he remarked: 

“‘Dey hunts mos’ of de time aroun’ 
de campfire!’’ 

Jim knew three of the guides, Billy 
Beers, Tom Henshaw and Josh Adams, 
and told me they were among the best 
in the country so I knew it was no fault 
of theirs. 

We left most of our outfit near this 
camp, to be picked up on our return this 
way tomorrow. We built a fire here, ate 
our lunch and then started for home— 
Jim’s home. About a mile from this 


coon 


camp we met Jim’s wife and Mrs. Josh 
Adams. They were on horseback and on 
their way to Seebaum’s camp, Mrs. Ad- 
ams having a message for her husband. 
After an introduction and greetings, we 
rode on, Mrs. Simpson returning with us. 





HARLAN AND SHEEP. 


Soon we came in sight of Jim’s ranch. 
nicely situated at the upper end of a 
long flat, with mountains on both sides. 
Crystal Creek runs right by the house 
and about two miles below empties into 
the Gros Ventre river. During the wip- 
ter months, elk, sheep and deer feed on 
the hills on both sides of his place, and 
he tells me he has stood in his front door 
and seen over a thousand head of elk 
on the bluffs not half a mile away. 

We learned from Jim’s wife that 
Claude and Joe had just left there that 
morning. They had killed their sheep, a 
nice fourteen-inch head the day before 
we had, and from the same camp. We 
measured our head tonight. It meas- 
ured sixteen and a half on one side and 
sixteen and a quarter on the other. 

Sunpay, Oct. 1—Cloudy and threat- 
ening. Appears to be snowing back in 
the hills. We breakfasted on ruffed 
grouse, which were fine. Jim’s little 
girl, Helen, aged four, showed me 
around the place, after which we saddled 
up for our return to camp. About half 
past two we came to a halt and camped 
as Jim intended putting in a day or two 
on deer. After Jim unloaded the packs 
we soon had our little tent up, and after 
everything was in shape for the night 
we took our rifles and started out to hunt 
the balance of the afternoon. We did 
not get far before we found tracks, and 
some two hundred yards further on we 
saw two does running back in the direc- 
tion we had just come from. We soon 
struck more fresh tracks, one that of a 
buck. We followed him up and found 
where he had been joined by another 
one, which Jim pronounced to be a buck 


also, and a good one, too. Soon we heard ~ 


them above us, when Jim turned and ran 
at top speed, calling to me to follow for 
an opening we had crossed some hundred 
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yards back. He had scarcely fiaished 
speaking, when both stopped right in the 
opening. I had to lie flat down to 
shoot, as I did not want to fire through 
the limbs of the tree. Finally I pulled 
the trigger and nothing moved. At 
the second shot they were off. And to 
all appearances I had missed. Jim had 
the glasses on them all the time and said: 
‘*You got him with your first shot. He 
took it without moving.”’ 

We followed him up by the blood on 
the snow, and in less than half a mile 
found where he had laid down. Shortly 
after, we sighted him and I planted an- 
other ball in his hindquarters. This did 
not stop him; he went on another 200 
yards. We kept on, and at the next shot 
I broke both his front and hind legs, 
which finished him. 

On coming up, we found a magnificent 
five-point mule deer. This was my first 
shot at a deer, and I was highly elated. 
After taking his head and scalp, we 
dressed him out, and then covered the 
meat with pine boughs, intending to re- 
turn next morning and bring it in. We 
now returned to camp, cooked our din- 
ner, and after an hour’s chat around a 
rousing campfire, retired at 9 o’clock. It 
was clear and cold tonight. 

Monpay, Oct. 2—Jim was up at 6 
o’clock and had a fire started. He had 
not been up long before he called me 
asking if I wanted to see an elk. ‘‘ Yes,’’ 
said I, and immediately poked my head 
out and took my glasses. Standing on 
the flat about 500 yards off was a bull 


elk. It was the first wild one I had ever. 


seen. ‘‘He’s not large enough for us,’’ 
said Jim, ‘‘only a five-pointer.’’ 
Breakfast over, we started out for a 
short hunt. Saw a band of twelve cow 
elk, evidently the band to which the bull 
we saw from camp belonged. Ran across 


OF THE WEST 








A NICE BLACKTAIL. 


them three different times this morning. 
Luneched at 12 and at 1 returned to 
camp, having seen no deer. 

We saddled up our horses and brought 
in our meat and then took another hunt 
in the afternoon. Found fresh deer 
tracks, which we followed for an hour, 
but did not come upon them. Returned 
to camp about 5 o’clock. 

TuEspAy, Oct. 3.—We were up at half 
past five. A beautiful morning. We 
packed up and got an early start for 
home—or rather main camp. Had a shot 
at two coyotes along the road, but 
missed. Lunched on the Gros Ventre 
river and at half past five reached the 
camp. We found everybody in camp. 
Claude and Joe had been back three 
days. They got their ram the second day 
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nice head, that went fourteen 
Jack and Redmond got back 
yesterday, not meeting with any suc- 


out, a 
inches, 
cess. They were in a very heavy snow- 
storm and the country was so rough they 
concluded to give it up. 

Dinner over, we all gathered around 
the fire in the tepee, and each one told 
his story, Jim and I having a little the 
most to relate, as we had brought in two 
heads. 





THE AUTHOR AND 


WepnNeEspDAY, Oct. 4.—Today we start- 
ed for the elk country. We went due 
north about fifteen miles, camping on 
the main Gros Ventre at 4 o’clock. Our 
dinner consisted of elk steaks and trout. 

THurspay, Oct. 5.—Another day 
devoted to travel. Got away at 9 
Passed Lloyd’s and Hill’s 
ranches, both guides, who were out in the 


o’elock. 


hills; also Lafferty’s place, a rancher. 
We traveled this morning along one of 
the worst mountain roads I was ever on. 
We left the Gros Ventre river about the 
noon hour, and at one o’elock we struck 
Fish Creek. Here we took the old Sheri- 
dan trail and continued up Fish Creek 
some four or five miles. Made camp at 
half past two in a beautiful canon, right 
on the banks of the ereek. 

. Jack and I immediately took our rods 








GUIDE SIMPSON. 


and went, fishing. In an hour’s time 
we were both back at camp, each having 
filled his basket, three of mine weighing 
1144 pounds each. Mack’s welcome call 
for dinner was quickly answered by the 
troupe. 

Fripay, Oct. 6.—My birthday. Thirty- 
seven years old today. Jim and I chose 
the east side of the Wind River Moun- 





THE COMMISSARY DEPARTMENT. 
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tains. About the noon hour Jim sighted 
a band of elk, with a good bull among 
them. We lunched, and on coming up 
to where we expected to find them, they 
were gone, 

We next came up on a spike bull, all 
alone. After this we rode until 5 o’clock 
when Jim sighted a good bull,.all alone, 
but at least two miles away. We could 
not have reached him before sundown, 

so continued-on toward camp. 
' Shortly after our return, Joe and 
Claude came in with broad smiles on 


point bull. We struck Fish Creek 
about six miles above camp and fol- 
lowed the stream down. We discovered 
a herd of elk just working out of the 
timber on top of a ridge, for their even- 
ing’s feed. After a very hard climb up 
a steep hill we reached the top. 

Upon looking around we could not 
find any elk, but on getting on the op- 
posite side we heard the bull bugling 
and snorting below us. We stopped, sat 
down and in a few moments saw the 
bull in the open, quite some distance be- 


ELK TRAILS IN THE SNOW. 


their faces. They rode onto a band of 
about forty elk in the morning and 
killed a fine six-pointer with a forty- 
eight inch spread. (I neglected to state 
that Jim and I hunted and crossed over 
the Continental Divide today.) 
SaturpDay, Oct. 7.—Clear and beauti- 
ful. Jim and I tried the same country 
as yesterday. I hunted along the Con- 
tinental Divide ’most all day. In the 
afternoon we saw two herds of elk, but 
neither contained better than a five- 


low us. He was in the midst of some 
fifty cows and Jim said we could not 
reach him in time to get a shot, as it was 
now nearly dusk. He was a good six- 
point bull, but as there were quite a 
number of cows between us and him, we 
returned to our horses at dark. 
Sunpay, Oct. 8—Had a light ,snow 
during the night. Cold and threatening 
this morning. Jim and I took the op- 
posite direction today, hunting along 
Running Cottonwood Creek. About 
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noon, Jim sighted a small herd and we 
rode after them. Dismounting, we made 
a beautiful sneak; got up to within six- 
ty yards of them, but were again dis- 
appointed, as the bull was only a five- 
pointer. Here we lunched, then con- 
tinued on and came up on another herd 
containing about fifty head. Got up 
to within a hundred yards of them, and 
found nothing better than a five-point 
bull. 

In the meantime it started in to 
snow, and was coming down very hard. 
We were twelve miles from camp and 
it was after 4 o’clock. We must cross 
at least half a dozen draws to reach 
there, which would take at least five 
hours. While debating as to what we 
should do, we saw two men on horse- 
back ride over and down a draw, and 
head directly for us. One carried a 


bear trap, the other was dragging a 


bait. We signalled them, rode over and 
luck was with us. It was Lloyd and 
Collier, on their way to set a bear trap. 
After a few friendly exchanges, they in- 
vited us to spend the night at their 
camp, which was less than two miles 
away. We jumped at the offer and in 
an hour were at their camp. We all gath- 
ered in the tepee after dinner, had quite 
a nice chat, and then retired. Jim and 
| bunked with Lloyd and Collier, four in 
a row. 

Monpay, Oct. 9.—Snowing hard this 
morning. About four inches on the 


ground. After breakfast we bade all 


good-bye and were off. The first hour 
out, we located a herd about a mile and 
a half off and immediately made for 
them. On coming out of the timber 


shortly afterward, we rode right into an- 
other herd, feeding on a side hill. Could 
have had a fine shot, but again the bull 
was only a five-pointer. Jim, who was 
continually on the lookout, discovered 
another herd a short distance below us, 
and we made for cover as quickly as pos- 
sible. 

As soon as we were safe, Jim used his 
glasses and promptly said there was a 
magnificent big six-point bull in the 
bunch. Here was a chance. We sneaked 
cautiously through the timber and got 
as close as we could, within about a hun- 
dred and twenty-five yards, without 
their seeing us. Jim asked if I was 
ready and then we stepped out in the 
open. There stood the big fellow, di- 
rectly in front and looking right at us. 
I pulled down on him at once, and pulled 
the trigger, but my rifle refused to work. 
I reached for the lever, which also 
failed me. In gneaking through the 
timber and brush the lock had worked 
forward and I had not noticed it. In 
the meantime, the bull had started off on 
the run. 

Jim passed me my other rifle and I 
fired three shots at him, at from 300 to 
400 yards, but did no damage. We went 
back to our horses, rode on in a driving 
snow storm and in the next hour rode 
up to within a hundred yards of two 
more herds, but neither contained better 
than a five-point bull. The last bull 
was not over thirty yards from us. 

We reached camp at half past four. 
All the boys were out, save Mack and 
Little Jim. Mack told us the boys had 
seen nothing. At this writing, 6 p.m., 
they had not returned. 


(To be concluded. ) 








A GOOD DAY’S WORK ON COYOTES. 


Four of the prairie scavengers killed in one day peda greyhounds belonging to J. E, Cool, in Southern 
Colorado. 
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BUCK AGER 


A jumble of jumps and pants and shakes 
Is the general form buck ager takes, 

But the liveliest sample ever [ saw 
Occurred to a feller named Hank McGraw. 


We’s on Black Mountain and Hank’s plumb 
new, 

Out of his office a week or two; 

Wayup gun with a dress-suit look 

And huntin’ learned from a story book. 


Target shootin’ he’d do right well, 

Bore the bullseye and ring the bell; 
But a gallopin buck is a different thing, 
A plum hard bell for a vet to ring. 


I left him stalkin’ a heavy track, 
Then I circled and doubled back, 
Started a buster out of the brush 
Down his way with a lightnin’ rush. 


And of all the dancin’ ever I saw 

The best was the jig of Hank McGraw, 
Frantic’ly watchin’ the critter run 

And pumpin’ cattridges out of his gun. 


Pumpin’ ’em out—jest went stark mad— 
Chuckin’ out every blast he had. 

The buck went clatterin’ over a hill 
With Hank cavortin’ and pumpin’ still. 


“Why Hank,” says I, “you blunderin’ coot, 
Why in thunder didn’t you shoot?” ; 
“Wasn’t I shootin’? he asked me wild— 
And [I reckon he thought he was, poor child. 


EMMA GHENT CURTIS. 





BIRDS THAT PASS IN THE NIGHT 


J. A. MacaMAHON 


In the philosophy of migrant birds 
there is an intrusion on the silence of 
the night which students of bird life 
have not yet been able to understand; 
and, though we peer with persistent 
stare into the pierceless upper world in 
an attempt to enjoy a view of the pass- 
ing feathered throng, which the pecu- 
liar sounds that come down to us tell 
us of, yet all is nebulous, save the oeca- 
sional passing athwart the moon’s face 
of the distended wings and strained 
necks of a stray feathered migrant. 

The twice-a-year movement—north, 
then south—of countless millions of 
birds that come to us from the warmth 
of the tropies are reminders of the ever- 
lasting train of the seasons and of the 
mysterious instinct that prompts the 
lengthy flights of the silent aerial pas- 
sengers of the night. 

The unfailing regularity with which 
the winged nocturnal travelers go south 
each year, at the time they do, over 
so many thousands of miles through the 
half-lit nights is suggestive of a knowl- 
edge of the game Jaws, and of an un- 
derstanding that the ‘‘open’’ season 
would soon be on and then they might 
be compelled to run the gauntlet of de- 
struction. 

The guiding instinct by which the lit- 
tle migrants cover wonderful distances 
—with a peculiar confidence—in their 
lofty and long-sustained flights between 
the twilight of dusk and the dawning of 
another day seems to be unsolvable by 
man’s comparatively obtuse senses. 

The life and stamina of the north 
country, which stragglers from passing 
flocks reveal while on their southward 
trek, are indicative of the contented and 


felicitous life passed by these wanderers 
during the months whiled away by them 
in their near-Arctic temporary domestic 
dwelling places while rearing their va- 
ried broods, and their plump condition 
is clear evidence that the food problem 
has been satisfactorily met by them. 

The strong feeling of unrest affecting 
all birds and animals during what. is 
commonly regarded as the migratory 
season is undoubtedly inherited; and, 
though man, also, impatiently feels the 
luring eall of the faraway land, yet 
neither man’s own knowledge of himself, 
the hooting of the owl, the soft cooing of 
the dove nor the sweet call or song float- 
ing to earth from among the invisible 
flutter of wings that pass in the night 
leads him to any human discernment of 
the why or the wherefore of this grega- 
rious and migratory instinct. In this, 
man’s limitation is notable. 

The southward fleeting of birds in 
general and the coming later on of other 
birds are all weatherwise messengers an- 
nouncing the passing of another summer 
and the near approach of a 


“Season of languorous gold and hazy 
drouth, 
Of Nature’s beauty ripened to the 
core, 
When oven fens far-calling birds wing 
south, 
Filling the air with lonesome dreams 
of yore.” 


The crimson clinging vines, glorify- 
ing the life of autumnal days are early 
notified by indolent stragglers making 
their way to the land of constant sum- 
mer that the hushed and dreamy days 
are at hand, and the first dropping 
leaves will soon rustle in the woodlands, 
and after that will come the ‘‘ phantom 
frosts’’ with the nights cool and still 
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and naught but a tender dream left of 
the gay summer of but yesterday. 

The few south-bound transients that 
carelessly linger seem to forget that 
the fall equinox is past, and that where 
grassy meads, nurtured by 
wimpling streams, providing abundance, 
will rise sedges sere and drear and the 
woods and meadows will be given up-to 
hardier races such as the sparrows, the 
cheery ‘‘Bob White’’ and the graceful, 
handsomely garnished pheasants. 

The over-abundance of energy so con- 
spicuous in the migratory birds in their 
spring flight from zone to zone is large- 
ly absent in their south-bound passage, 
and a more subdued activity seems to be 
their inclination as they pass on to the 
land of summer. 

The departure, whether affectionate 
or indifferent, to the always summer 


were 


land for a few months of indolence, is 
concealed by the darkness of the night, 
and only by the morrow’s knowledge of 
their absence do we become aware they 
have gone south to spend the winter and 
enjoy a habitat more congenial than is 
afforded by the frosty mornings of the 
bracing North. 

The Northern and then Southern wan- 
derings of birds of passage is very beau- 
tifully expressed by that fine Nature- 
lover, William Cullen Bryant, in his 
‘‘Ode to a Waterfowl,’’ in which he 
says: 


“Thou art gone; the abyss of heaven 
Hath swallowed up thy form, but on 
my heart 
Deeply hath sunk the lesson thou hast 


given, 
And shall not soon depart. 


He who, from zone to zone, 
Guides through the boundless sky 
thy certain flight, 
In the long way that I must tread 
alone 
Will lead my steps aright.” 


HUNTING BOBCATS IN SOUTH DAKOTA. 


Photograph taken by Fred Harlow of Sturgis, S. D., showin 
these cats are found in goodly numbers an 


a scene in the Black Hills, where 
where ’coons are 


becoming more plentiful every year. 











KUSKOKWIM NATIVE SELLING EGGS. 


THEY EMBRACE THOSE OF DUCKS, 


GEESE, SWANS, 


CRANES, LOONS AND PTARMIGAN. 


THE ROOSEVELT BIRD RESERVE 
L. L. BALES 


(PHOTOS BY AUTHOR AND REV. STBCKER) 


By glancing at the accompanying 
map, the reader can form an idea of just 
where.this wonderful bird reserve is lo- 
cated. I say wonderful advisedly, for 
it seems as though all the wild fowl in 
creation go to this particular section to 
breed. And credit should be given to 
whom it is due for the wisdom shown in 
making this vast tundra flat a national 
bird reserve. 

In 1900 the writer traversed the en- 
tire water front of the Roosevelt bird re- 
reserve from the mouth of the Yukon 
river to the delta of the Kuskokwim 
river, a distance of 600 miles when one 
follows the shore line; and last year I 


made the same trip again, starting at 
Bethel, 60 miles up the Kuskokwim riv- 
er, with a small boat, and following the 
shore line along the Bering sea to Kus- 
silvak, on the south mouth of the Yu- 
kon river, thence to St. Michaels. 

The trip was made in July and Au- 
gust, the best of the bird season, as at 
this time there were birds laying and 
hatching and countless numbers of 
young birds on the ponds and lakes. 
There were swans down and swans up, 
sandhill cranes, several varieties of 
geese, including the ‘‘Cesar Kah” or 
‘‘Emperor’’ goose of Siberia; loons, 
grebes and ducks, including divers and 
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GOOSE HUNTERS RETURNING HOME. 


THE GOOSE HUNTER’S RETURN. 








THE MEN HAVE ALL GONE GOOSE HUNTING 


HAQIAK 
/SLAND 


MAP SHOWING LOCATION IN ALASKA OF THE YUKON DELTA BIRD RESERVE 
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WRECKED ON THE BIRD RESERVE. 








twisters, and the odd-looking spectacled 


eider duck. And‘ snipes—well, there 
were snipes with long bills and short 
bills and bills that turned up, down and 
crosswise. The snipes frequent the 
shallow lakes and tide flats. The 
snipes, ducks, geese, cranes, loons and 
swans nest on the margins of the numer- 
ous fresh water ponds, lakes, sloughs, 
creeks and rivers that abound in endless 
profusion all over the length and 
breadth of this vast bird reserve. 
‘During the nesting season the natives 
almost live on the eggs of the wild fowl 
that frequent this section and when 
they want a feed of young ducks or 
geese they take a bag or basket and go 
out into the tundra. When the young 
birds see them coming they leave the 
ponds and hide in the moss and grass. 


The native feels around with his bare 
feet until he locates a young duck or 
goose, then picks it up, pinches its head, 
and soon fills his basket. In this way he 
kills the older birds with bow and ar- 
row or by throwing a spear. 

All birds in this section are very tame 
and will come all around a small boat or 
a camp on the beach. They have many 
strange calls and one would imagine that 
some of them could talk. ‘*‘ Widow, 
Who?’’ ‘‘Widow, Who?’’ ‘‘Hello! Hel- 
lo!’’ ‘‘Come Back! Come Back!’’ can 
be heard on every side, and no human 
being nearer than twenty miles. 

Minks, foxes, hawks and owls ‘are 
their natural enemies; muskrats and 
land otter are also very plentiful on this 
bird reserve. 














A MILITARY GROUP IN THE FIELD. 


Captain A. W. 


Lewis, commanding; his lieutenants and their Kaffir servants of “D’’ Squadron, ~aaeatan 


Scouts, South African Field Forces; Captain Lewis on the left holding swagger stick in his hand. 


MY BIGGEST HUNT 


CAPT. A. W. LEWIS 


In February, 1902, I was in command 
of ‘‘D’’ Squadron of the Canadian 
Scouts, an irregular cavalry regiment of 
the British service in South Africa dur- 
ing the Anglo-Boer war, brigaded with 
Colonel (‘‘Tiger’’) Remington of the 
Sixth Inniskilling Dragoons. The brig- 
ade consisted of our own regiment, 
Colonel Rimington’s Inniskillings, 
Colonel Cox’s Fourth New South Wales 
Rifles (being the regiment which ab- 
sorbed the famous New South Wales 
Lancers), two companies of the Forty- 
second Highlanders (‘‘Black Watch’’), 
two batteries of light field artillery, 
the usual brigade complement from 
the Army Service Corps, Signal and 
Army Medical Corps. On February 
13, 1902, we formed a part of the long 


line which extended across the western 
half of the Orange Free State for the 
big driving operation against the great 
Boer leader, General de Wet. Our com- 
mand rested at a point between Heilbron 
and Woelvehoek when the movement be- 
gan, and our line of march took us al- 
most through the center of the territory 
we were covering. Day after day we 
marched at times with a front of more 
than one hundred and fifty miles, the 
whole solidly connected and sweeping in 
front of us every living thing. It may 
be of interest to explain that so thor- 
oughly was this movement planned and 
executed that each brigade composing 
this line was connected at all times in 
marching at three points, the advance, 
flank and rear guards. When dusk fell 
61 
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that great line lay with an unbroken 
front composed of squads of from eight 
to fourteen men with the artillery in po- 
sition behind the main line and covering 
the transport and animals. It was a 
wonderful sight when from some high 
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CECIL JOHN 


a picnic outside of Bullawayo, 
standing; Dr. Jamison, 
famous South African 


Colenbrander, 


View while on 
Willoughby 
Colenbrander, the 

treme right; Mrs. 


Rhodesia, 
who led the famous Jamison raid, on his right; 
pioneer and friend of Lobengulas 
who negotiated the peace of the Matabele war of 


horses. Occasionally as we mounted 
some bit of high ground the Boers could 
be seen hurrying on, driven desperately 
by our ceaseless advance. Somewhere 
among them we knew was the valiant de 
Wet and in our few hours of repose we 





RHODES AND PARTY. 


taken in 1896. Mr. Rhodes poadins Sir John 
Johann 


on Ss ex- 


96, on the left. 


point we could look to right and left and 
as far as the eye could see there swept 
one unbroken line of cavalry, artillery 
and transport, and later as we collected 
in the rear of the columns came 
captured cattle and 


them, 
great hordes of 


dreamed of capturing him single-handed 
and becoming famous. Could we but 
capture de Wet we knew our King would 
pin a coveted decoration on our breast. 
Finally, on the night of Saturday, Feb- 
ruary 23rd, realizing he must do or die, 
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this great strategist turned on us, and, 
at the hour of midnight, came crashing 
through our lines, preceded by twenty 
thousand bellowing, half-maddened cat- 
tle which our enemy cleverly stampeded 
against us to confuse and shatter our 
weary line. That night my squadron 
held the left of our regimental line and 
rested on the right of Colonel Cox’s 
Australians, which foree bore the brunt 
of the attack 

The Boer left struck 
my squadron but my 
men were fortunate 
enough to _ repulse 
the attack and this 
drove the entire Boer 
strength against the 
center of Cox’s line. 
De Wet’s great strat- 
egy again won. Noth- 
ing could withstand 
the tremendous on- 
slaught of his in- 
trepid band, and in 
thirty minutes Cox’s 
line for half a mile 
was piled up, and de 
Wet and his men 
went dashing 
through. 

I shall never forget 
the night. No man 
could move from his 
position, so we laid on-our arms till day: 
break, not knowing the result of the 
fighting and hearing far and near cries 
for aid of wounded Boers who had 
dropped from their mounts in the flight. 
In the morning we picked them up, 
some to be saved, others soon to die. The 
Australian line presented a sad specta- 
cle. The whole front was strewn with 
the bodies of dead cattle and horses and 
dead and dying Boer and British sol- 
diers. Our line rested on Sunday, Feb- 


A BOER GIRL READY FOR A CHASE 
AFTER BUCK. 
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ruary 24th, while we fired three blank 
rounds over the trench in which we laid 
the bodies of our comrades and our gal- 
lant foe side by side. De Wet had again 
escaped, but we marched on in the same 
formation to our converging point, Har- 
rismith. But I started out to tell of the 
biggest hunt I ever saw, not to spin a 
war yarn, 

Of course in carrying the Boers in front 
of us all the game of 
any size also 

driven on in  ad- 
vanee. Most of the 
farms in this part of 
the Free State were 
stocked with 
blesbok, a buck of 
the character and 
general nature of 
our antelope, but 
slightly larger. We 
had_ several times 
seen droves of these 
buck in our front and 
knew that ultimately 
we should come up to 
them. On February 
26th it was my day 
to form with my 
squadron support for 
the transport wag- 
ons with our main 
eolumn. I was mov- 
the rolling 
close form- 
when 


was 


well 


ineline on 


ing up an 
veldt, my 
ation of 


men in the 
eolumn of 
we were startled by 

a sharp rifle fire among our advance 
guard. I knew we were near the Wilge 
River, which was in flood, also that there 
were 200 or 300 Boers in front of us who 
had not succeeded in getting through our 
line with their General, so I presumed 
at once that our advance guard had en- 
gaged them. To be ready for support- 


troops, 
the opening of 
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ing I at once front formed my squad- 
ron, and moved at a hard gallop toward 
the top of the rise. The firing increased 
in volume and the rifle balls were whis- 
tling so freely I deemed it prudent to 
protect my horses so halted them under 
the brow of the hill and moved my men 
on foot to its erest. Never shall I for- 
get the extraordinary sight presented to 
me there. The advance guards of our 
own and the column to our right and left 
had cornered a gigantic herd of blesbok 
in a great bend of the Wilge river and 
to get a bit of fresh venison our men had 
openedfireonthem. The herd stampeded 
and maddened with fright came charg- 
ing back through the main line. Then it 
seemed everybody lost control of them- 
selves. They all opened fire and for ten 


to fifteen minutes the firing on that herd 
of blesbok could only be compared to a 
general infantry engagement. It seemed 


everybody was firing. Buck were falling 
in scores. From far and near I could 
distinguish through the din the notes 


of buglers sounding ‘‘cease fire,’’ 
but it was in vain. As soon as the leap- 
ing, rushing herd came within range of 
my own men they began firing almost as 
a unit. I had my trumpeter sound 
‘‘cease fire’’ continuously, but he might 
as well have trumpeted to deaf men. 
The blood of Nimrod was racing too 
wildly in their veins. 

I galloped down the line attempting to 
stop the firing but it was of no avail. If 
I sueceeded in stopping an individual 
man he resumed again immediately I 
passed on. When the animals cleared 
our front and went by our flanks the 
men turned and began firing to their 
rear. Finally, what was left of this 
splendid herd of buck passed out of 
range and then what a scramble for 
meat! It was absolutely the only occa- 
sion during my two years and ten 
months of service that I ever saw con- 
trol of units completely lost. With 
my glasses I could see it was everywhere 


“NOTHING COULD WITHSTAND THE TREMENDOUS ONSLAUGHT.” 








“AS THE HERD CAME WITHIN RANGE OF MY MEN THEY BEGAN FIRING ALMOST AS A UNIT.” 


the same, so I sat quietly on my horse 
and waited for the boys to get their 
meat. It was all over in a few mo- 


ments, Carrying hams, shoulders, ribs, 
livers—anything they could get, the men 
fell into line, bloody and with the hide 
on their meat, no time to skin, you know, 
and such a ludicrous looking lot of chaps 


they were! They wore a somewhat ex- 
pectant look. They didn’t know exact- 
ly what was going to happen. I hope I 
did the right thing. I smiled—for I 
wanted to shoot, myself—and it was 
enough to make me glad. I smiled when 
I saw the weary, hungry boys feeding 
that night on fresh venison—and I 
wasn’t forgotten. I had a choice piece 
of loin myself. But I was made much hap- 
pier when I learned from our headquar- 
ters staff the almost unbelievable news 
that not a man or horse had been hurt 


by this reckless shooting. I tried to find 
out how many of the buck had been 
slaughtered, and as nearly as we could 
estimate there were approximately fif- 
teen hundred killed by the men of the 
three columns in the ten or twelve min- 
utes’ shooting. I judge about twelve to 
fifteen per cent. of the herd was killed. 
Many no doubt were wounded and died 
on the veldt. ’ 

This was the biggest hunt in which I 
ever participated and no one who was 
there that day will ever forget it. Two 
days later we camped on the outskirts 
of Harrismith,completing the-greatest of 
Lord Kitchener’s famous driving opera- 
tions but without de Wet. He was never 
captured. He surrendered after the con- 
clusion of peace at the Vereneegeing 
Conference which ended the war, May 
30, 1902. 
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The Phantasy of Night 


Enwrapt my form my cloak held close to me, 
As stepped I forth into the terrored night. 
Where tempests raved me o’er and ever tright 

The lightening split the gloom as in a sea 

Of murky rifts with waves thet tost in glee. 
Throughout the chaos hung the coil of 
Wielded by ghastly hands—and to my 

Roved thru the sky some endless phantasy. 


And so { stepped me down upon the sod, 
Tracing my course a way I knew not whence, 
Lit by a sharpened flash in a suspense— 

Parting the heavens by revealing to me broad 

And ragged scenes no man could think but God 
Had looked his rage upon and hence 


Heaped the plain o’er with ruin. Thence q 
Turned I my fevered step no other man had :rod. v 
Onward my path it lay amid the wild 

Unfrequented and solemn place.of gloom, 

Seeming, methought, a haven surged in doom— 
And-vluckless stretching high and higher piled 
The vaulted space above till even TI beguiled 

My being from this earthly fashioned tomb. 


Breathing a spell until it seemed no room 
Were ‘imited could yield me thoughts so :mild. 


Rocks were to right and leftward glared a crag 
From dismal depths that wrung a cry of old, 
Where sharp winds raged a tune all bleaken cold; 
Catching my breath—my garment seemed a rag 
That clung to me in chilly folds; I bid to lag 
But for a moment, then with a heart now bold 
Forward I set, a mere earth being—while olled 
The ceaseless thunder—a Night at Heldervaag! 
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A DAY WITH TRACEY AT BEAR GULCH. 


A CAMPING TRIP TO THE YOLO BOLAS 
CHAS. H. STODDARD 


The readers of Outdoor Life are al- 
ready acquainted with our camping out- 
fit as it was very fully described in the 
issue of June, 1909. Briefly, it consists 
of seven burros or, if you prefer, ‘‘don- 
keys,’’ four fitted with saddles for the 
family to ride, and three with packs to 
carry the necessary supplies. 

With this outfit the family, consisting 
of the writer, his wife and two boys, have 
traveled in the Sierras for several years, 
putting the animals in pasture where we 
chose to end the trip, the next summer 
getting them and exploring another sec- 
tion, and again leaving them in winter 
quarters, 


Heretofore we had been working 
northward and in 1909 left the animals 
near Red Bluff, in Tehama county 
(California), some two hundred miles 
north of the state capitol; from this 
point, therefore, our 1910 trip was des- 
tined to start and we concluded to lay 
our course to the westward, into the 
Coast Range, time permitting to~ go 
clear through to the coast and return to 
San Francisco from Eureka by steamer. 

Mr. James Gillies of Napa planned to 
go with us on the trip but after all sup- 
plies and outfits had been shipped to 
the starting point, within two days, in 
fact, of the very start, he found that cir- 
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THB “OLD MAN” IN THE DOVE COUNTRY. 


cumstances over which he had no control 
compelled him to abandon the undertak- 
ing and thereupon entered the tender- 
foot. 

Now, the terderfoot was no other than 
our friend and neighbor Mr. Walker E. 
Hostetter, dispatcher on the local elec- 
trie line, Californian of a year, hailing 
from Detroit; an ardent devotee of the 
seatter gun but entirely unknown to rifle 
circles and California mountain trails, 
yet possessed of a great longing in that 
particular direction and a man—well, af- 
ter reading this tale let the reader judge 
the man. 

In a former article was noted my hap- 
py experiences with the .351 Winches- 
ter automatic. On this trip, however, my 
ambitions soared’ to larger game than 
deer, and I took the old .30-30; the lit- 
tle automatic going along, but in the 
hands of the tenderfoot. 

About seventy miles due west of Red 
Bluff and beyond Old Tom Head moun- 


tain lies a chain of high, rocky peaks 
known as the ‘‘Yolly Ballys,”’ or, as 
called by those knowing the regions best, 
the ‘‘Yolo Bolas.’’ The trail we were to 
travel passes these mountains along their 
southern brow and rumor has told. us 
that in this region game worthy of our 
metal was to be found—hencee the prep- 
aration. 

With the details of the first two days 
I will not burden the reader; the road 
was a typical stage road, hot and dusty, 
and the only bright spots were the meal 
times when most succulent dove stews 
graced our board; there were thousands 
of prime squabs along the wagon road 
and among these the 16-gauge Parker, 
operated from the saddle, did fearful ex- 
ecution. 

At the end of the second day we had 
climbed well up old Tom Head mountain 
and camped at Saddle Camp, a most de- 
lightful little spot among the pines on 
the edge of the Trinity forest reserve— 
the end. of the wagon road. 

Here we were visited by forest guard 
(also game warden) Tracey and also got 
acquainted with that veteran hunter and 
trapper, Mr. Lee Green—the families of 
both spend their summers at Saddle 
Camp, Mr. Tracey owning a piece of 
property there. Both families put them- 
selves out to give us a hearty welcome as 
well as information on the country 
through which we were to go. 

We arranged that Green, when he 
should be at liberty, a week later, should 
join us with his trained dogs for a bear 
hunt,and bidding goodbye to civilization 
and our generous friends, we took the 
trail into the wilds—Van’s Springs be- 
ing the next point of interest and the 
scene of our proposed assault upon ant- 
lers. 

In these mountains, at an elevation of 
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from 6,000 to 8,000 feet, there are many 
large springs of the purest and coldest 
water and, thanks to the grazing limita- 
tions of the forest service, excellent 
camping places are to be found every- 
where with horse feed, wood and shade 
in abundance—of such Van’s Spring is 
but a sample, a beautiful crystal stream 
leaping from a hillside and flowing down 
a canon as rocky and steep as earth and 
boulders can lie. The tenderfoot de- 
clares that he here became an expert 
percher; it being necessary to have a 
pole at the foot of the bed or under 
one’s chin to avoid following the course 
of the stream during sleep. 

It must not be thought that the edu- 
eation of our tenderfoot was being neg- 
lected all this time; decidedly the re- 
verse. He was allowed to haul wood and 
draw water, taught to saddle and pack 
the donks and now that the deer coun- 


try was at hand, was carefully instruct- 


ed which end of the rifle to 
against his shoulder, just how to hold his 
mouth to produce the most deadly effect, 
and such important secrets of the art, 
and led forth one fine morning (at 4:30 
a. m.), to follow in the footsteps of the 
old man and observe how artistically 
deer could be slain. 

We played the game all right; we 
hiked up and down those perpendicular 
mountains all the blessed forenoon with- 
out so much as a sight of venison. The 
deer absolutely refused to do their part 
and it was two mighty hungry hunters 
that dragged into camp and tackled the 
grub layout about 1 o’clock that after- 
noon. 

After placing a good hearty meal be- 
neath our belts, however, the world 
looked pretty good anyway, and to the 
old man a snooze seemed the proper 
thing. Accordingly he hit the blankets 


place 


in the firm belief, of course, that his dis- 
ciple was similarly engaged just the 
other side of that tree. - Imagine, then, 
the surprise to find upon awakening, 
some hours later from an untroubled 
rest, that that disciple was most conspic- 
uous by his absence; he had _ skipped, 
gone, the children said, soon after lunch 
and his rifle and three or four pockets 
full of ammunition had gone with him; 
evidently a case of plain desertion. 

Just after sundown there echoed from 
away down that bottomless cafion three 
faint*rifle shots, then three in rapid suc- 
cession and three times three of the 
same—the universal signal of distress, 
together with some other sounds hard to 
distinguish—something had surely hap- 
pened. 

‘*He has killed a deer,’’ suggested one. 
“*A bear,’’ vouchsafed another. But the 
old man could interpret those noises in 


THE “OTHER FELLOW.” 


but one way—that bloomin’ tenderfoot 
had fallen into some cafion or had tum- 
bled out of some tree and busted every- 
thing but his trigger finger, that was 
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working spasmodically and overtime. So 
grabbing his trusty gun and splitting the 
evening calm with three answering shots, 
he started for the scene of trouble, pre- 
pared to either bring in the mangled re- 
mains orgivethesame a Christian burial. 

It was not exactly difficult to locate 
the origin of those sounds as every few 
minutes the fireworks and howls broke 
out afresh, nor did it take long to reach 
the spot down that precipitous mountain 
side, and just as darkness settled, the 
point was reached, and there, toiling up 
the almost vertical slate rock, was our 
tenderfoot with a fork-horn buck bal- 
aneed on one shoulder—he had actually 
gone and ‘‘wiped the old man’s eye.’’ 

It was not the easiest to recognize our 
friend at first glance, for there still re- 
mains much that is spillable in a deer, 
though disembowelled, when carried 
right side up on one’s shoulder, and our 
hunter was consequently ‘‘some gory.’’ 

At midnight we reached camp with the 
buck and neither of us were very early 
risers the following morning; we were 
very willing that ‘‘old Sol’’ should get 
up first. 

Of course our work for the following 
two days was cut out for us; the veni- 
son was to be ‘‘jerked’’ and then came 
the breaking of camp; we to go on our 
way, the tenderfoot to take the trail 
homeward; it was with a happy heart 
that he went, though, for he had killed 
his first deer and the evidence was there 
in his pack. 

While at Van’s Spring there came 
through on their way out Mr. Claude 
Brooke and wife; they had left a small 
child at home (Red Bluff) when they 
came up three weeks before, and it was 
the same old story; he was taking the 
mother home to that baby; she couldn’t 
stand it any longer. 


We stopped a day and night at Bear 
Gulch cabin, then on again into Cedar 
Basin, the region on the south slope of 
the Yolo Bolos, and here we found a 
beautiful spot for a camp and stopped 
for several days while I looked into the 
deer question again. 

While camped here Lee Green came 
looking for us but failed to locate our 
camp and went back. By this we prob- 
ably lost about fifty per cent. of the pos- 
sible pleasure of our summer’s trip. 

The Yolo Bola range is about five 
miles long, lying approximately east and 
west ; its north side precipitous and tree 
covered, its south slope a little less steep 
and forest covered to within a half mile 
of the top; this strip, with the exception 
of a brush fringe near the timber, clear 
and grown with grass—showed signs 
that some large bucks lived on the north 
side and fed in that grass patch on the 
south erest, and I determined to try for 
one of these. 

One early morning I came on one of 
the big fellows at long range and at my 
second shot he fell, then arose and in 
spite of my efforts with the remainder 
of the magazine, he got over the ridge 
and away, and although three ‘other 
mornings were spent in trying for an- 
other shot, the bucks proved too cute, 
and we went on down to the south fork 
of the Trinity river to try the fishing. 

This stream is a fisherman’s delight; 
think of twenty beautiful trout in a half 
hour and some of them ten to twelve 
inches long; this is what mostany one 
ean get in the Trinity any evening, and 
the fish are not over particular whether 
it’s a royal coachman or a hackle you of- 
fer them. : 

We were so delighted with the country 
that we here decided to give up the 
idea of going through to the coast and 
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to return to Red Bluff for another trip 
to the same region in 1911: accordingly 
we climbed back to Cedar Basin and at 
the cabin there found our friend Brooke 
in his permanent camp—the doctor had 
prescribed three months of mountain 
life for him. 

From him we first learned the partic- 
ulars of Green’s failure to find our 
camp the week before and that when on 
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while camped here together we had sev- 
eral hunting trips, the result of which 
kept the larder groaning-with venison. 

One of the prizes was a large five- 
pointer with a freak horn from the base 
of the left antler over the left brow. We 
estimated the weight of this deer at 150 
or 160 pounds and he was very fat, as 
are all bucks in this region at this time 
of the year. 








RETURNING FROM A 


his way back from taking his wife to the 
valley, he had met our former compan- 


ion. ‘‘I met your pardner,’’ said he, 
‘‘and he had killed another buck right 
near Saddle Camp, where no one thought 
there were any deer and—‘‘ Wow! Ouch! 
Oh You Tenderfoot! Oh That Other 
Eye!’’ 

We found Brooke a kindred spirit, a 
lover of the mountains and the deer 
trail, a hunter of marked ability, and so 


HUNT WITH BROOKE. 


On another trip we brought in two 
fine bucks, in fact the bucks were plenty 
if looked for in the right places, and no- 
body knew the right places better than 
our friend Brooke. 

The days passed all too quickly and 
soon we were again in the saddle and on 
the home trail, stopping at Bear Gulch 
cabin for one day in order to dispose of 
a small buck killed by the way. 

The cabin at Bear Gulch is used by 
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Forest Ranger Tracey as a permanent 
camp and a couple of days before our 
arrival we learned that ‘‘some Christian 
had come through’’ and ‘‘borrowed’’ 
about all the grub the cabin contained 
while Tracey was up on his fire look- 
out ; therefore our arrival was timely and 
we were very glad to return some of his 
many favors. 

We arrived at Saddle Camp at noon on 
Saturday and at once hunted up the 
Green camp, for we felt that we owed 
them an apology; alas, for our decision 
and plans for dispatch when we found it. 
The saddles were dragged from our ani- 
mals and in a jiffy Mrs. Green had a 
bountiful meal on the table from which 
the aroma of fried venison steaks pierced 
our hungry souls, and that settled the 
dispatch business; we simply had to stay 
and help dispose of some of that freshly- 
killed buck. 


The following Monday morning we 
loaded our earthly possessions on the 
‘‘donks’’ and, bidding good-bye to the 
mountains in which we had spent three 
pleasant weeks, wound down through the 
greasewood hills. 

Our packs were light, likewise our 


hearts. The former, however, contained 
a good big sack of ‘‘jerky’’ and three 
fine hams dry cured with a mixture of 
salt, pepper and allspice (we read Horn- 
aday’s book on hunting the Canadian 
goat last winter), and there was also a 
fresh haunch cut from that buck of 
Green’s. 

Near Red Bluff we found pasture 
readily for the donkeys and arrived at 
the railroad depot at 8:30 Tuesday even- 
ing, where it only remained to prepare 


ourselves and. our baggage, settle ac- 
counts and take the midnight train for 
home. 

Settle accounts—never; only those 
who go into the wilds know how im- 
possible it would be to square accounts 
with the hospitable people one finds 
there, and this glorious state is noted 
for its hospitality. 

Then there is the account of that 
bloomin’ tenderfoot. What think you 
now, dear reader, of this man, who, taken 
into the bosom of one’s family, a family 
carefully and with much personal pains 
tutored on the subject of deer hunting 
and on deer hunters in particular; taken 
in, I repeat, into the sacred precincts of 
the family circle, fed on the choicest of 
the old man’s camp ‘‘slapjacks,’’ even 
suffered to parade in the old man’s 
spare pants and socks and then at one 
(or two) fell swipes to blast the confi- 
dence enshrined in those young hearts; 
for on one occasion one youngster was 
overheard to offer the other a bet that 
the old man wouldn’t get a deer—and 
there were no takers. 

But I’ve decided upon the reward for 
this fellow; his medicine is all doped up ; 
next year we’re going back to the same 
place and we’ll take the tenderfoot along 
with us; back to the very scenes of his 
iniquities; then I’ll proceed-to bury the 
bloomin’ tenderfoot to his blessed ears 
with dead six-pointers and all before he 
ean get that automatic squirtgun of his. 
unlimbered ; I’ll show him that science 
and experience—ahem !—cannot so eas- 
ily be trodden upon; yes, and we’ll in- 
vite Mrs. Tenderfoot to go along, too, 
that she may witness the utter humilia- 
tion of her precocious spouse. 











OUR GAME BIRD N Above is shown in miniature the full set of me 
GAM RDS IN COLORS birds (with two fishes) that have run in Outdoor Life 
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Outdoor Life will be glad to receive information at any time of.any infraction of the 


game laws of any state. 


Such information will always be immediately communicated to 


the game department of the state in which the infringement is alleged to have been com- 
mitted, after which it will be our aim to exercise a stringent espionage over the carryin 


out of the game department’s duties in the premises. 
ame department channels, but rather to solicit such information 
as already been sent to the department by the informant. 


information from the 
in addition to what 


It is not our intention to divert suc 








Sensible Advice on the Elk Problem 


Editor Outdoor Life:—As a man who has 
been a resident of Wyoming for more than 
a third of a century, and who has seen the 
vast herds of buffalo disappear from the 
face of the earth, and the other big game 
that was once so plentiful here, driven back 
into the almost inaccessible forests, I take 
a deep interest in the question of the preser- 
vation of the elk that is now being agitated. 
It is in this state only that these, the noblest 
game animals of the world, are to be found 
in large quantities. In the Jackson Hole 
country and the forests adjacent, the ma- 
jestic stag is making his last stand Driven 
from his natural range, he is now almost de- 
pendent upon his enemy, man, for the little 
sustenance with which he ekes out his scant 
ration of bush top during the winter. The 
spring finds him weak and dying. Unless 
something is done, a few more years and his 
species will be extinct. 

I am glad indeed that the question is be- 
ing agitated, and I sincerely hope that some 
solution will be found to the problem of how 
to preserve this noble anima) for the profit 
and pleasure of the present generation and 
for the good of posterity. That problem can 
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be solved; the elk can be saved, and be 
made a source of profit to the state in place 
of an expense, but the solution does not lie 
along the lines that have been suggested by 
some of the writers. They cannot be driven 
to a region where they do not want to go, 
and if placed there they would not stay. 
Neither is it practical or necessary to make 
appropriations of large sums of money each 
year for feeding them. ; 

Give the elk a winter range such as they 
once had, and they will not need to be fed, 
and instead of being a continual expense 
they will become a source from which the 
state will derive a large revenue every year. 
This, in short, is, in my judgment, the solu- 
tion of the problem. 

The idea of driving the elk to the Big 
Horns is both absurd and impracticable. W. 
H. Seebohm, whose letter recently appeared 
in the Post of Sheridan, Wyo., strikes me as 
a man of good judgment and sound sense. 
Judging by his letter, he has had ripe expe- 
rience with big game and knows the habits 
of the elk. When he says they could no 
more be driven than a flock of ducks, he ex- 
presses my ideas exactly. 
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Supervisor Kavanagh suggests that the 
elk be starved until they will follow a load 
of hay before the drive is begun. With the 
elk in that condition, how does he expect 
them to make the trip? Then, if by any 
chance any of them should reach the Big 
Horns, what will be done with them? Would 
he desert them there, on the snow-covered, 
grass-denuded slopes? If he did they would 
all be dead by spring. But for the sake of 
argument, suppose that a big band were 
safely brought to the Big Horns and kept 
till spring, would they stay? 

In 1878, when [I came to this country, the 
Big Horns were alive with elk, but they did 
not stay in the mountains in the winter. 
Every fall you could see them coming down 
the slop2s and crossing to their winter range 
on Powder River, Tongue River and the Yel- 
lowstone. When the settlers came and the 
winter range was taken, the elk disappeared. 
Not 5 per cent of them was killed, the bal- 
ance went west, where the remnants of the 
bands still remain. They would not stay 
here then; do you think they would stay 
now, when conditions are so much more un- 
favorable? 

No, elk must have both summer and win- 
ter range, and the latter is not found in the 
mountains. When the snows of fall and 
winter come they drift to the lower altitudes. 
That is the trouble, and it is right there 
that the state and federal authorities have 
overlooked a bet. 

When the elk come down from the moun- 
tains what confronts them? Not plenty of 
feed, as of yore; because domestic stock has 
denuded the range where the elk must win- 
ter. 

Hence the elk roam about in quest of 
something to eat, and finding nothing, that 
noble animal, the monarch of hill and glen, 
becomes a trespasser upon the settler, and 
humbly begs him for a mouthful to eat. 
Where he once stalked in all his splendor 
and glory, sending forth his challenge of de- 
fiance to all comers, he is now humbled by 
starvation. It is a disgrace that such a con- 
dition should exist in a civilized Christian 
country. However, it does exist, and how 
to alleviate the suffering of this poor ani- 
mal and perpetuate him for posterity, is the 
question. My suggestion is that the federal 
government cede to the state of Wyoming 


the surface rights to all the forest reserve 
on the east and south and adjacent to the 
national park, which is used by the elk as a 
summer and winter range. 

When Wyoming was admitted it became 
the owner of the game, but the government 
took all the land upon which the game could 
live. If the state owns the game, it is only 
right that it should own the land upon which 
it must feed. 

When this land is ceded to the state, the 
next thing to do is to buy out all the settlers, 
paying them a fair price for their holdings. 
There are not many of these settlers, and 
the expense would not be great. The annual 
appropriations that the state must make to 
feed the elk would in a few years amount 
to enough to buy these ranches. Then, if 
the federal government is disposed to do its 
share, let it use the $25,000 appropriated to 
drive the elk, in helping to buy out the set- 
tlers. However, the game should remain un- 
der sole control of the state. 

When this has been done all expense 
stops. If hay is needed the game wardens 
can have it cut from the ranches that will 
then be owned by the state. 

After this has been done, change the game 
laws. The open season is now from Septem- 
ber ist to December ist. This should be 
changed so that the season closes November 
ist. The hunter who outgenerals the elk 
during the two months of September and 
October is entitled to his antlers, but after 
that he has been driven out of the moun- 
tains by the snows, and he has no chance— 
it is simply slaughter. 

Then change the license fee. Charge res- 
idents $2.50 per elk and allow them to kill 
two. . Charge a non-resident $50 for a license 
and permit him to kill two. 

If the non-resident wishes to take a head 
out of the state make him pay $50 for every 
unmounted head, but after they are mounted 
permit him to take them out free. The ob- 
ject of this provision is to compel them to 
patronize Wyoming taxidermists, for we 
have the best men in this line of business 
in the world. Smithsonian Institute officials 
testify to that fact, and many men are at 
work mounting animals who spent years in 
this line of work in the Smithsonian In- 
stitute. 

If the elk were furnished summer and win- 
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ter range, they would increase rapidly, and 
when the range became overstocked, hunters 
could be permitted to kill more. 

By the plan [I have suggested the state 
would receive revenue sufficient to defray 
expenses of running the elk, and besides 
would have more money left each year than 
is now received for grazing permits. Not 
only that, but we would preserve the elk as 
a priceless legacy to posterity. 

I have seen burtalo here by the thousands, 
as no doubt have others. Where are they 
now? Their winter range was not protected 
and they have become extinct. Do we want 
the elk to become extinct also? If we do 
there is no surer way to accomplish it than 
by neglecting to provide them with winter 
range. 


Can the state afford to lose this, one of 
its greatest resources? I have driven 
through the national park, camped where I 
pleased, and took my time; I have talked 
with hundreds of people there about the 
great natural curiosities and attractions. One 
and all agreed that while the geysers were 
magnificent and the natural scenery grand, 
the greatest attraction in that great wonder- 
land of the world was the wild game. When 
you have seen one geyser you have seen 
them all, but no two wild animals are the 
same, and the visitor never tires of watch- 
ing them. The state cannot afford to permit 
the elk to be exterminated. Neither can the 
country, for with the elk gone, the national 
park loses its greatest attraction. 

Wyoming. P. P. REYNOLDS. 


A Government Varmint Killer 





A TRAPPER, HIS CABIN AND HIS “KILL.” 


Editor Outdoor Life:—The accompanying 
cut shows Mr. J. W. Drouillard in picture 
pose, as it also does his collection of furs 
for the month of March, 1911. Mr. Drouil- 


lard’s duty is to trap and slay predatory ani- 
mals in Inyo County, Calif., for which work 
he is paid a salary by Uncle Sam. He was 
appointed to his present position some time 
after the forestry service created such 
berths in several Western states, at the 
suggestion of Theodore Roosevelt, then 
President of the United States. 


This work as carved out by the forest 
service is greatly appreciated and meets 
with the approval of the people generally, 
and, in particular of the sportsman who 
goes afield, for it is an easily understood 
fact that destroying predatory varmints in- 
creases game, Many thousands of animals 
have been destroyed by Mr. Drouillard 
within the past two years, which, had they 
been permitted to run at large, would have 
wrought dire distress to the fish and game 
interests of this county. E. H. OBER 

California. 


The Outlaw’s Fate 


He crouched in the grass with staring 


ayes and heavy breath. For the moment 
his enemies had passed around and beyond 
him. Instinct had planted caution deep in 
him and he generally discovered his suspi- 
cions to be well founded. 

His life had not been a quiet, sedentary 
one by any means, yet he had found much 


peaceful joy in it at times. These periods, 
however, were hard earned and none knew 
better than he that they were only the re- 
sult of strong limb, fleet foot and keen ear, 
always kept in perfect alignment by an eye 
of high telescopic power. 

The marauding habits of his ancestors 
were planted deep in him and developed to 
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a high degree by his mode of life. Nature 
had contributed not a little in qualifying 
him for a life of larceny. He could see 
equally as well at night as in the day. Man- 
hunted, it were indeed well with him that 
the senses were of the keenest. On this 
day he needed all of them keyed to perfect 
tension. He had been hunted and harassed 
from early morn, yet his crimes of the night 
before were not more grave than hundreds 
and hundreds perpetrated in former times. 
He had always taken full toll of fields, bins 
and cribs from the days of his early youth, 
and would continue to do so until the day of 
his death, for he had never inculcated any 
of the great moral law lessons. 

Jack was a proscribed thief with every 
man’s hand turned against him, yet he 
feared not their haunts and preferred to live 
near them, so he might better practice. his 
predatory leanings. No grand jury had ever 
regularly indicted him, yet every man and 
boy in the neighborhood had authority to 


shoot him on sight, and were ever on the 
lookout for him. Indeed it seemed to him 
they were concertedly endeavoring to bring 
about his fall on this particular day, for 
twice had his long strong limbs saved him 
from being shot. His efforts to escape had 
been thwarted more than once by the ten- 
dency to hold him in the ever tightening cir- 
cle of men and boys, who with guns and 
dogs, had unconsciously driven him always 
toward its center. 

Just,;now the tall grass allowed him a 
brief respite. He stood upon his feet cau- 
tiously and peered about him. Ha! he was 
safe again, but would take no chances in 
leaving that refuge for a few moments long- 
er. His nostrils still twitched with a sens- 
ing danger. Yes, he would lie low a mo- 
ment longer, then——bang! 

“Hey, you fellows! Don’t go so fast! 
You are running over them. This makes 
three jacks and a cottontail for me.” 

Nebraska. J. H. MOONEY. 


A Record Goose Hunt 


Editor Outdoor Life: —Murphy, with 
whom I have hunted for the last three 
years, came to me one day last spring and 
suggested that we take the goose hunt we 
had been planning on for so long. It only 
took a few hours to get our party together, 
so we decided to start that very afternoon. 
Our party consisted of Jones, in whose au- 
tomobile we made the trip; Smith, a pal of 
Jones’s; Murphy and myself. We started 
from Aberdeen (S. D.) about 3 p.m., and 
soon arrived at Sand Lake, about thirty 
miles northeast of town. We.made such 
good time that we decided to have a try for 
the geese that evening. 

It was an easy matter to locate the 
course of their flight from the lake to the 
feeding grounds in some wheat stubble 
fields. There were some other hunters “on 
the job,” but we, or, rather, Murphy, seemed 
to strike the center of the flight and bagged 
four that evening, he being the only one to 
score. 

Saturday morning we were out at day- 
break and on their trail. The geese were 
all bound for the same feeding grounds, 
but by a different route, and were flying 


~ wheat stubble. 


in large flocks of several hundred. We 
tried hiding in the fields for a while, Jones 
getting two, Smith one and Murphy one, 
while I drew a blank. 

The idea of waiting for the honkers soon 
got tiresome, so we decided to go after them 
in the machine. Soon we located a large 
bunch of four or five hundred feeding in a 
Jones drove around the 
field about a quarter of a mile to the west, 
where Smith and I got out and, finding a 
good draw to sneak through, we started to 
crawl up on them. In the meantime the 
other fellows had gone around the field and 
were crawling up from the east. 

Smith and I were about a hundred yards 
from them when Murphy scared them. 
They arose in a dense mass and came di- 
rectly between Smith and me. We were 
about gunshot distance apart and they were 
not over thirty feet in the air when we 
opened up on them with our pump guns 
and No. 5 shot. When the smoke cleared 
away and we had rounded up the cripples 
we found we had twenty-one geese. I have 
heard of bigger killings out in this coun- 
try, but never positively knew of them. We 
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had the auto piled almost full of geesc and 
decided to pull for the house to get some 
dinner, not having stopped for breakfast in 
the morning. 

After dinner and on our way out Murphy 
and [ killed two geese that got out of a lit- 
tle puddle right beside the road. We soon lo- 
cated a large flock alighting, and they no 
more than got settled till we were after 
them. On the raise Jones got one goose 
and the flock split up, about half of them 
going back to the lake and the rest alight- 
ing in a field a couple of miles farther west. 
As soon as they were nicely settled we were 
after them again. On the raise [ got two 
and looked around to see what Murphy had, 
but his gun had failed to work. 


The flock again split up, and when they 
lit again I made a big sneak and put them 
over Murphy and Jones, who were hiding 
in some long grass. 

They bagged five out of this bunch, and 
as it was nearly dark we decided to call it 
quits. We were having such good luck we 
thought we would stay over Sunday and 
try it again. We were up at daybreak 
again, only to find a full-fledged South 
Dakota blizzard in operation, making it 
impossible to hunt, so at 3 p.m. we start- 
ed for home: We drove twenty-one miles 
in the machine; got stuck twice in snow 
drifts and finally left the machine at a 
small town east of town and came in on 
a train at 10 p.m, Sunday night. 

South Dakota. J. J. HUMPHREY. 


Killing a Bear With a .25 Automatic Pistol 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I saw an advertise- 
ment of the Colt’s Automatic .25-caliber pis- 
tol in your May number, the ad showing a 
picture of a bear with the .25-caliber pistol 
on the bear’s head. As [ killed the bear 
and took the picture, I thought it might be 
of interest to your readers to send you the 
story. 

My father is a taxidermist and wanted a 
family of woodchucks to mount for his dis- 
play room. As he was busy in the shop it 
fell to me to get the woodchucks. John H. 
Rockefeller, an old prospector and friend of 
ours, living at the mouth of Cliff Creek, 
thirty miles northeast of Paonia (Colorado) 
was down from his mountain home laying 
in a supply of provisions for the summer, 
and took dinner with us. He said that the 
way for me to get the woodchucks was to 
go home with him, as the snow was gone 
from the foothills and the woodchucks 
would surely be out. The next day, May 
13, 1910, father thought [ had better make 
the trip. “Rockey,” as everyone called Mr. 
Rockefeller, had told father that he had 
seen a bear track on the way down. As 
woodchucks and bear both hibernate and 
come out about the same time in the spring, 
father felt sure that I could get the wood- 
chucks. 

That morning [I caught the freight for 
Somerset, which is the end of the D. & R. 
G. on the north fork of the Gunnison River. 


From Somerset I “footed it” twenty miles 
on up to “Rockey’s” camp. I took my 
skinning knife and my little .25 Colt, not 
wishing to burden myself with more than I 
needed. By noon [ reached the mouth of 
the Anthracite and took dinner with my 
friend, Ben Beesley. Ben said, “Where is 
your gun?” | showed him my little .25, and 
he chuckled, “Why, kid, that little thing is 
to take homeopathic pills with. It ain’t 
intended to kill things with. Better take 
my old .38.” I, however, refused his kind 
offer and took the trail on up Coal Creek, 
getting up to the mouth of Cliff Creek at 
“Rockey’s” camp at 7:20 p.m. “Rockey” 
arrived shortly after me, I already had 
the fire started and it was not long before 
we had a fine supper. When the dishes 
were washed and the kitchen slicked up we 
settled down in a couple of reclining chairs 
that “Rockey” had made from saplings and. 
upholstered with mountain sheep skins. 
While enjoying our pipes we talked of the 
next day’s hunt. . 

Daylight found me climbing the old Crest- 
ed Butte trail on my way up to the head of 
Snow-shoe, where “Rockey” thought I would. 
find the “chucks.” I followed tne old trail 
for about three miles and then cut straight 
across for the head of Snow-shoe, which 
heads close up under the very shadow of 
old Mt. Beckwith, Here I found plenty of 
snow, but no “chucks” out. On the way 








MR. NEWMAN AND THE BEAR HE KILLED WITH HIS .25 COLT AUTOMATIC. 


back I found a bear track which was two 
or three days old. 

The following day I had better luck, for 
on Cliff Creek, a short distance from the 
cabin, I bagged a fine male woodchuck, 
which after I had made the necessary meas- 
urements I skinned out and returned to the 
cabin well satisfied with the day’s work. 
The following day it rained and so [ re- 
mained in with “Rockey.” 
morning of the 17th was clear, so “Rockey” 
insisted that I go up and try the head of 
Robinson Creek. I took the Coal Creek trail 
up to the mouth of Robinson Creek, then 
up to the head of Robinson, a distance 
of about eight miles. [I had only proceeded 
up Robinson a short distance when [ 
spied a chuck sunning on a big boulder. 
I slipped up to within forty feet of him 
and fired, but missed; however, I was 
determined to have that chuck, so sit- 
ting down I waited for him to come out 
again. After what seemed hours of waiting, 
he poked his nose up over the boulder and 
looked around to see if the coast was clear. 
My little .25 spoke again, and this time my 
aim proved true, for I had bagged another 
fine male specimen. 


However, the ~ 


As [I had taken no lunch with me, I de- 
cided to carry the chuck to the cabin and 
skin it after dinner. [I cut across Coal 
Creek and started around the foot of Mt. 
Gunnison, hoping to get a female wood- 
chuck on the way back. As I started to 
cross a rough cafion that heads at the base 
of Mt. Gunnison I struck a fresh bear track, 
which lead down into the cafion. I pulled 
my little .25 and started after. Mr. Bear. 
But I now wished [ had brought a larger 
gun, or at least taken Ben Beesley’s advise 
and borrowed his .38. It may seem funny 
to you, but the farther [I followed that bear 
track the bigger it looked and the smaller 
my little .25 seemed. After following the 
bear for about 200 yards I found where he 
had torn down an ant hill. The dirt was 
yet quite fresh, so I knew I was not far be- 
hind him. Fortunately for me [ had mocca- 
sins on and the wind was blowing in my 
face as I crept along. The trail slabbed 
the side of the cafion, so I felt sure that 
the bear was probably somewhere in the 
bottom. Keeping a sharp lookout in every 
direction, I crept forward till I was near 
the bottom of the cafion, when on rounding 
a large boulder I looked ahead and there 
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sat Mr. Bear, quietly gnawing roots, his 
back towards me. Now, I didn’t know what 
to do. It seemed foolish to try a shot 
with my little “pill taker,” as Ben Beesley 
called it. I soon decided to take the shot 
and risk it. So taking careful aim, I fired. 
The bear dropped as if father had poked a 
load into him with his big .35. The ball 
struck him at the base of the ear and came 
out just back of the eye on the opposite 
side. He was a brown bear and weighed 
about 300 pounds. 


After I had gotton over the excitement 
somewhat [ took the picture with my 
Brownie No. 2. This is the picture that is 
used in the advertisement I referred to. 
By means of a string I also took a picture 
of myself and bear. Enclosed you will find 
this latter picture; also one of the skull. 
When I showed the bear skin to father he 
said: ‘Well, son, that isn’t a woodchuck, 
but I guess it will do!” 

Colorado, CHARLES H. NEWMAN. 


Running a Bear to Death 


Editor Outdoor Life:—A hunter’s life is 
ever full of surprises. I have had a few in 
my time, but space will not permit of their 
relation. Last March the two airedales 
shown closest together in the accompany- 
ing photograph went in-a bear den and 
killed one large yearling cub. They fought 
the mother bear until she was shot, finally 
killing her by a good throat hold, and came 


out of the fight without a scar. The whole 
struggle only lasted about 10 minutes. 
About two and a half miles southeast of 
North Bend, Wash., there is a small range 
of mountains, very rough, with heavy tim- 
ber, underbrush and a tangle of logs lying 
on the ground. During several springs prior 
to last year I always hunted in that vicinity 
for bear, as an immense black bear always 


P. C. PETERSON, HIS DOGS AND TROPHIES. . 


Mr. Peterson is the U. S. Forest Service hunter of Washington, and has one of the best packs 
of lion and bear dogs in the West, composed of hounds and Airedales. 
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could be found there. Many a chase I had 
after this bear, but owing to the heavy un- 
derbrush I was never able to get a shot, and 
the animal being too big to climb a tree, al- 
ways got away. 

On April 6th of last spring I thought I 
would give the old fellow another try. Hav- 
ing improved my pack at least 50 per cent 
during the last two years, I thought per- 
haps the dogs would hold and bay the ani- 
mal, so I might possibly get a shot. The 
bear’s favorite feeding ground was at the 
edge of an old homestead clearing all grown 
over with different kinds of berry bushes, 
while quite a few skunk cabbages were 
growing alongside a creek nearby, skunk 
cabbage being a favorite food for bears in 
the early spring months in this locality. 

My plan for the day’s hunt worked most 
successfully, As soon as [I got within a 
quarter of a mile of the clearing off went 
the whole pack of dogs like a shot out of 
a canon. Catching the scent direct from 
the bear, they wasted no time in trailing, 
and in almost less time than it takes to 
. write these lines they had the bear bayed in 
a thicket of young fir trees. The brush was 
so dense that I could not even see the dogs. 
I got up as close as fifty yards, when the 
bear scented me and broke away, running 
close to the top of a small mountain, where 
the dogs held him again until I got up very 
close. I just caught a glimpse of the old fel- 
low jumping off a big root, where he had 
taken refuge. Straight down the mountain 


side he went with all of the dogs in hot 


pursuit, Again the dogs stopped him for 
about an hour, constantly worrying and bit- 


ing him. He attempted to climb a tree, but 
only got up about ten feet when the dogs 
pulled him down. When [ got close he 
started to move off again, but to my sur- 
prise not very fast. I could easily keep 
within hearing of the dogs. Finally the 
bear again stopped, and this time I waited 
for about half an hour, when the noise of 
the dogs became fainter and the sounds 
more distant. Very cautiously I advanced 
and got to where the dogs were—and right 
here ‘I found the biggest surprise of my 
hunting career: The bear was lying stone 
dead; had fallen, face down, exhausted. 
While lying in a dazed condition the dogs 
had severed one of the large blood vessels 
in this throat, and as the heavy flow of 
blood through the head indicated, the bear 
simply bled to death. 

I have at the present time the skin in my 
possession, and neither [ nor my fricnds 
have been able to locate any old wounds. 
The skin measures about 8 feet and the 
bear was in fat condition. What I would 
like to know is, does it happen very often 
that a bear is run to death. [ would like 
to hear from bear hunters if they know of 
other cases like this, as [| think this an un- 
usual one. The whole run lasted about four 
hours. None of the dogs had so much as a 
scar. 

Yesterday I killed another large black 
bear that also refused to tree. I shot this 
bear after about one hour’s run, but this 
time four of the dogs are carrying some 
claw and tooth marks as souvenirs of the 
fight. P. C. PETERSON. 

Washington. 


Should We Stop the Running of Predatory Animals with Dogs? 


Just now there is some agitation in one 
or two of the Western states against the use 
of dogs in bear and lion hunting. We have 
always contended that such dogs do more 
good in the lions they kill than harm they 
do in the deer they molest. We have writ- 
ten a great deal on this subject, so our 
readers know our position. We have fought 
along these lines, -almost single-handed, 
with the exception of an occasional voice 
lifted in defense of the dogs by a guide. 

Last year Wyoming’s game warden, Mr. 
Nowlin, used the discretionary power vested 


in him by the game laws and forbade the 
use of more than two dogs in any one party 
at one time in the forest reserves, and fur- 
ther forbade the combining of the dogs of 
two parties, thereby making it necessary to 
use no more than two dogs at one time in 
any way while hunting bears, lions, etc. We 
have just received a letter from the new 
game warden of Wyoming, Mr. D. F. Hud- 
son of Lander, saying that this same policy 
will be upheld by him. 

While we cannot but believe that such ac- 
tion is inspired greatly from undue preju- 
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dice against dogs, yet we are willing to 
hear both sides of the question, and believe 
it can with profit be “thrashed out” in our 
magazine. Therefore, let us hear from those 
who have complaints to make, either against 
the dogs or against the laws that restrict 
them. It is a subject of vital importance 


to all sportsmen, and to the game, and if 
the running of dogs by promiscuous sports- 
men is a menace, maybe it would pay to 
exact a license on the dogs and compel 
them to pass inspection in actual work be- 
fore the state game warden or one of his 
deputies. 


Mink Farming in the Park Region of Minnesota 


Editor Outdoor Life:—While this new en- 
terprise has as yet to be brought to the 
notice of the public, three vears of careful 
experimenting in the business assures me 
that it is practical from every viewpoint. 
These little fur bearers are very hardy and 
disease is unknown to them. They are 
easily handled in captivity, and appear to 
be contented if properly fed and cared for. 
They also become quite tame, although they 
are always timid when strangers are around. 
The first step if a person is thinking of 
starting in mink farming is to decide upon 
the location and the buildings to be used. 
Any state where wild caught fur is found 
will be a good place to locate. Use galvan- 
ised iron for the sides and :oof, concrete for 
the floor, and %-inch mesh wire netting 
(No.19) for all open work—any, style to 
suit the builder—the aim being to give each 
female mink an enclosure 20 feet long by 
21% feet wide. 


Da 


preferred, although the business could be 
carried on with perfect success in oller set- 
tled countries by making an allowance for 
food. I am raising Belgian hares for mink 
feed, and this can be done nearly any place. 
I feed rabbits and fish the year round, and 
the mink do well on the diet. I sometimes 
give the young mink milk, but I do not con- 
sider it a necessity, if the mother mink is 
properly fed. 

Three years ago I began the business with 
one pair of mink; I have sold a few each 
year since, and at present have eighteen fe- 
males and six males, from which [I expect 
to raise this season seventy-five mink at_ 
least. I have taken the fur from the mink 
I raised at seven and a hclf months old, 
shipped it to a reliable fuz house in St. 
Louis, Mo., asking them for careful grade. 
They were not told that the fur was domes- 
tic raised. Their grade was No, 1, medium 
in size, extra dark and very fine quality, for 


‘ 


INSIDE VIEW OF ONE COMPARTMENT, SHOWING SOME OF THE LIVE MINK . 
AND THEIR KEEPER. 


In locating, the food supply should also 


be considered. Of course a new country, 
where game and fish are plentiful, is to be 


which they paid me the toy market price at 
the time. I did this to prove that domestic- 
raised fur was equal to the wild caught. I 





OUTSIDE VIEW OF THE BUILDINGS OF AN UP-TO-DATE MINK FARM. 


now claim that it can be made much better 
than the wild caught by careful breeding, 
for color and size. It is also taken when 
perfectly prime, which is an advantage not 
to be overlooked. In short, |] find that mink 
farming will pay, that it is as practical as 
raising any other stock, that there is al- 
ways a ready market for all that can be 
raised, and at a good price. 

The cost of raising mink means your 
buildings and your time; one man devoting 
his entire time to the business could care 
for several hundred mink. They breed once 
a year; the young are born in May, usually 
four to eight in number. They breed at one 
year old. Keep the males and females sepa- 


rated except from March 15th to April 15th. 
Never allow two males in the same pen dur- 
ing that time. During the rest of the year 
the males may be allowed together. Give 
each female a pen by herself about April 
15th and leave her there with her family 
until November ist. Then wean the young, 
sort out the ones you want to keep over for 
stockers, and in December you are ready to 
market your fur crop, and you will agree 
with me that it is about the most profitable 
crop you ever marketed. If you doubt this, 
just take a few minutes time and compare 
mink farming with any other kind of stock 
farming, such as cattle, hogs or sheep. 
Pine River, Minn. A. S. WHITE. 


Characteristics of Buffalo Jones 


There is probably no sportsman in this 
country who is endowed with a deeper ap- 
preciation of the exploits and accomplish- 
ments of his fellow sportsmen than is W. 
T. Hornaday of the New York Zoological 
Park, and author of valuable hunting books. 
When Mr. Hornaday reads of a sportsman 
securing a valuable trophy or returning 
from a trip of enduring hardships in the 
hills, it is not an uncommon thing for him 
to write him a letter of congratulation—on 
general principles, even though he may 
never have heard of the man before. 

A visitor was being shown through the 
Bronx Zoo by Mr. Hornaday lately, when 
the following flow of information came from 
him: “Over there in the lion house is the 
lioness Buffalo Jones roped in Africa. He is 


the most remarkable sportsman that ever 
lived. The exploit of his that I like best to 
think about, though it isn’t half so remark- 
able as lassoing a lioness, is his spanking a 
grizzly in Yellowstone Park. 

“The grizzlies had been getting very fresh 
and sassy in the park and had chewed off 
one visitor’s leg. Jones got permission to 
discipline them. He just went out and hunt- 
ed up the biggest and most dangerous of the 
lot, After a fierce fight he got it roped 
around the neck. 

“They strung the rope across the limb of 
a tree and hauled up Mr. Grizzly. There it 
swung, howling and growling. Well, Buf- 
falo Jones just came up and looked it over 
like a quiet old school teacher, and then he 
got a club and started spanking it. 
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“How he did whale that bad beast! It 
kicked and bit and yammered, but he kept 
right on spanking it. Every one thought 
that when it was let down it would attack 
the whole bunch. But no, sir. It simply 
made tracks back into the woods, .and 
neither it nor its acquaintances made a 
peep after that for months. 

“That was a characteristic feat of Jones. 
But there’s a curious psychological fact 
about him. Many people, even many genu- 
ine Western plainsmen, believe that he’s a 
combination of liar and egotist, whereas 
actually he’s the most truthful and modest 
sportsman who ever lived. 


“They think he’s a liar because he does 
things without getting their permission or 
asking how they construe Hoyle beforehand. 
The ordinary plainsman doesn’t believe that 
a man could rope a buffalo and won’t be- 
lieve that Jones has done it. But he has. 
Plenty of times. 

“Of course -his most remarkable feat was 
lassoing that rhino and the lioness in Africa. 
Pretty hard to capture a big lioness with a 
small rope, Better go over to the lion 
house across there and see her. Beautiful 
thing. She’s sulky though. Guess they had 
to handle her pretty rough.” 


An Opinion on the Closed Spring Duck Shooting Season 


Editor Outdoor Life:—The new Colorado 
duck season is to open October ist and 
close March ist. The duck, being a migra- 
tory bird, does not confine his limits to 
Colorado, and the ducks of this state are of 
various kinds. There is a great number of 
blue-wing teal hatched in Colorado every 
season, and they are considered by most of 
the hunters the best duck of them all; but 
as they migrate early in the fall the Colo- 
rado hunters will have the privilege of fat- 
tening the blue-wings for our New Mexico 
neighbors. 

In the spring the lakes in this part of 
the country open about March 10th, so the 
drafters of the bill just passed should have 
saved themselves the trouble of inserting 


the date and should have stated that the 
spring season on duck shooting was cut 
out. 

My personal opinion is that the people 
who drafted the bill do not understand the 
duck proposition, and only considered the 
protection of the birds, Wyoming and New 
Mexico sportsmen should appreciate such a 
bill. WILLIAM WIEHL. 

Colorado. 


[We should like to hear from any of our 
other readers regarding their ideas of the 
merits of the closed spring duck shooting 
season, from the standpoint of the benefits 
that such would be to all the states, and 
not any particular state.—Editor.] “ 


Game Notes 


We have received the following letter 
from Mr. Charles L. Barker, the well-known 
New Brunswick guide, under date of April 
23d: “I was out a few days since and 
photographed a big bull moose in the snow, 
at a distance of fifteen feet. After I had 
made several exposures he got rested up 
and chased me over a side hill. I got a 
photo of him coming with ears laid back and 
mane standing up. He surely did not like 
to have his picture taken. Lieutenant Town- 
send Whelen’s cousin, William B. Whelen, 
and a party of friends are coming up with 
me next September. I am going with the 


party personally, and hope to have a good 
yarn and some photos for Outdoor Life when 
the hunt is over.” 


In reply to “Subscriber” regarding web- 
footed birds alighting on trees, would say 
I have never seen a mallard do so, although 


it seems-quite possible. But one variety, 
the wood duck, not only alights on trees, 
but nests in them, sometimes at consider- 
able distance from the water. There are 
also two other varieties in the Southerm 
states of similar habits—F. Tose, Victoria, 
B. C. 




















Conducted by ED F. HABERLEIN, Author of The Amateur Trainer. 
TRAINING, HANDLING, CORRECTING FAULTS AND CARE OF THE BIRD DOG. 


T. R., Allentown, Pa—I am giving my 
pointer pup 4 months old, a good run every 
evening—about two hours. He starts out 
lively and speedily, but soon settles down to 
a medium trot, instead of galloping, as I 
wish him to do. Can I induce him in any 
way to keep up speed so long as out? 


Answer.—You are overtaxing the puppy’s 
strength and that makes a “trotter” of him. 
A young dog should have plenty of exercise, 
but should never be run till tired out. As 
soon as he quits galloping it is time to call 
him to heel. By allowing down only so long 
as fresh and active speed will be enhanced, 
but to continue longer invariably results in 
a slow dog for all times. 

T. S., Liberty, Mo.—Recently I purchased 
two pointer pups, 9 months old (of same 
litter) pedigree strictly first-class, are nice- 
ly marked and fine lookers, strong and ac- 
tive, carry heads and tail up, have pointed 
quail, merry workers when taken out. I 
think the bitch is the smartest thing I ever 
saw afield, never lets up, Have had them 
but a few weeks and get more enthusiastic 
over them every day. I keep them shut up 
in yard twenty feet square. Now, should I 
tie them up in this enclosure during time 
of yard training? In teaching to fetch 
would you commence with a dead bird, 
throwing it up and shooting at it while in 
air? Would like any suggestions you can 
make, and am quite willing to pay for it— 
send me bill. I suppose you get many non- 
sensical and queer questions from dog 
cranks and get very tired of them, but trust 
you will answer mine. 

Answer.—No charge. Come right along 
with any and all questions. Am always 
pleased to hear from and assist dog enthu- 


siasts, and the one who claims to have the 
very best dog in the world gains my fullest 
respect, provided an honest conviction can 
be detected in the assertion. As a rule it 
is best to keep the dog tied up while under 
yard training, but since your kennel yard is 
small, it will not be necessary to do so. To 
throw up a bird and shoot at it, as a first 
lesson, would be starting at the wrong end 
and might also have the effect of making 
the pup gun-shy. Lack of space forbids giv- 
ing full directions relative to training your 
pups successfully. A copy of “The Amateur 
Trainer” would be your best guide and lead 
to success. By following directions therein 
given, step by step, your enthusiasm will be 
enhanced day by day. 


D. L. G., Strong City, Kan.—My pointer 
bitch, 8 months old, has a gagging cough, 
but does not throw up anything but a little 
slimy stuff. She has been getting thinner 


* for past two weeks and eats green grass 


whenever she can get to it; nose hot and 
dry, and much thirst, At times she seems 
to chill and shivers; eyes watery and mat- 
ter some, I gave her some salts and sul- 
phur, but am not sure it did any good, Will 
you kindly give opinion as to this case with 
prescription? Several months ago I lost a 
good pointer dog that I kept in this same 
kennel. He started in with these same 
symptoms and gradually got worse till he 
died. I disinfected the box before putting 
this new pup in same place. 


Answer.—A plain case of distemper, 
caused by using the same kennel. It is 
practically impossible to thoroughly eradi- 
cate the germs by merely using a disinfec- 
tant—will cling to some of the old bedding, 
the sides of kennel and any rubbish about 
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the premises. It is never safe to use the 
kennel wherein a dog died from distemper 
and, therefore, should be burned. White- 
washing, in and outside, sometimes has the 
desired effect, but as a rule it proves in- 
efficient. [I do not give prescriptions. See 
ad of dog remedies in this issue. 


W. P. L, Boulder, Colo—Some time ago 
I received a pointer pup, 7 months old, from 
a breeding kennel in the East. Pup was 
very thin, had but little appetite, and is not 
much improved as to that by this time. Am 
feeding baker’s bread and milk, of which he 
partakes but sparingly. Shall be thankful 
for your advice in the matter. 


Answer.—Doubtless the pup has worms— 
most all young dogs have. them—and must 
be ridded of them before his condition will 
improve. Discontinue baker’s bread; it con- 
tains but very little nourishment, and no dog 
partakes of it unless nearly starved. Give 
table scraps, sweet milk, and twice a week 
a large bone, such as a soup bone, with 
some meat on (raw beef) or have dog bread, 
baked as described on page 121 in “The 
Amateur Trainer,’ adding thereto all the 
milk he will take twice a day. The bone and 
meat is especially a good thing for a grow- 
ing pup; it will tone up the system, enhance 
growth and vigor, and is a necessity to keep 
the teeth in proper condition. A carnivorous 
animal like the dog will never do well on 
bread and milk only. 


W. L. G., Spokane, Wash.—As a constant 
reader of your excellent magazine, I hope 
you will answer a few questions for me. Is 
there any difference between the pit game 
bull terrier and the Engiish bull terrier? 
If so, what is the difference? At what age 
should a bull terrier’s ears be trimmed? Is 
there any so-called breed of brindle bull 
terriers? 


Answer.—There is no difference. Some 
breeders of that class of dogs merely affix 
the word “pit” to more clearly set forth 
that they have the “fighting stock.” The 
best time to trim puppies’ ears is when 
young—8s to 10 weeks, or at least under 3 
months old. There are brindle bull terriers, 
but that is a mere matter of color, and is 
not specially significant as to qualities. 


EB. W., Washington, Mo.—I have just bred 
my English setter bitch to a high-class dog, 
and as this will be her first litter am rather 
anxious about her. This was her fourth 
heat and was never bred before. She is 
very fat and came in fully a month ahead of 
time. If I take her out for a run of even- 
ings she just follows about without taking 
exercise. Would it be advisable to reduce 
her weight by light feeding? Have reduced 
her feed some, and am keeping her tied up 
to prevent foraging. 

Answer.—Presumably the bitch did not 
conceive because of being too fat and not 
having been bred. previously. That, also, 
may be the reason for her coming in heat 
ahead of time—in six months. After having 
been bred is the wrong time to attempt re- 
ducing flesh by light feeding—lighter diet 
and an abundance of exercise beforehand 
would have been the proper course, which 
would have put her in suitable condition for 
breeding with more assurance of success. 
Even at this time exercise is a requisite, 
but the food supply must not be cut too 
low for first four or five weeks, and from 
that time to whelping liberal feeding is nec- 
essary. Partially starving in the first pe- 
riod of gestation would have a detrimental 
effect on the progeny. 


W. S. A., Hamilton, Ohio.—I am looking 
around for a good pup to train myself for 
next fall’s shooting. Have about settled on 
a nice setter puppy, 2 months old, but wish 
your opinion before making the deal. How 
old should the pup be when training is be- 
gun so as to be ready for work afield next 
fall? 

Answer.—The puppy should be 6 or 7 
months old by the first of August. During 
the following two months you will have 
plenty of time to conclude yard training at 
home, and have him in condition to give ex- 
perience afield on game in October. 


J. M., St. Joseph, Mo.—My pointer pup, 7. 
months old, chases sparrows and pigeons 
all day long about town. Sometimes he 
makes a beautiful point on pigeons in the 
street, but does not stand very long, and 
then gives chase. Shall I let him have his 
fun or better stop it? If allowed to con- 
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tinue would he be apt to chase quail when 
put on them next fall? 


Answer.—Chasing sparrows and pigeons 
around town will do the pup no good aside 
of giving exercise. If continued he will get 
chronic in this respect and be hard to break 
of it later on. If possible you should take 
the pup to some likely place for quails and 
there let him seek, find and chase to His 
heart’s content. The more activity and 
eagerness displayed the better the prospect 
ultimately resulting in an admirable worker 
when trained. So soon as yard training is 
begun, however, all play and frolic must 
cease and, when ready to be put on game 
afield, thenceforth steadiness is to be in- 
sisted upon. 


O. P. L., Galveston, Texas.—I have two 
pups on hand and am giving them some pre- 
liminary training at home. Have them so 
they will retrieve and mind pretty well. Am 
using thé whip but sparingly, but the one 
seems somewhat headstrong and needs a 
spanking oftener. This one also rushes in 
on the other and takes the object from him 
when in the act of fetching to me. After 
a reprimand and cut of the whip he sulks 
and won’t do a think for quite a while. How 
can I stop him bothering the other pup and 
still not resort to the whip so much? 

Answer.—Your system of training seems 
faulty. During the first stages of yard train- 
ing each dog must be taken in hand sepa- 
rately till far enogh advanced, when all or- 
ders are implicitely obeyed. Later on the 
two may be worked together, receiving or- 
ders alternately, but care must be taken 
that neither of them interferes with the 
orders given the other. The whip should 
never be applied! In experienced hands the 
whip may be brought to use, at times, with 
good effect, the amateur, however, is quite 


apt to do much harm by its use. One in- 
judicious application of the whip may cow, 
render whip-shy and rob of an important 
factor—confidence in his trainer—and to 
sulk when displeased. The force collar will 
effect obedience and no harmful after-effects 
need be encountered. 


T. W. A., Bloomington, Ill—Some weeks 
ago I received a bitch in whelp from a 
breeder, said to have been bred to a fine 
dog and would be due to whelp on a certain 
day. The time passed, although there was 
all evidence of pregnancy. About two weeks 
later than the day mentioned she whelped 
a litter of six very nice looking puppies, but 
of different marking than expected. They 
look like a mixed lot—various colors. The 
question is, are these straight-bred pups or 
not? Why should this bitch have whelped 
two weeks later than at regular time? 

Answer.—Probably she did not conceive 
by the dog first bred to, but got to another 
dog two weeks later and the litter is of that 
mating. She should have whelped sixty- 
three days after first mating. There being 
doubt as to origin, the entire litter should 
be destroyed. 


Mrs. B. M., Logansport, Ind.—Kindly ad- 
vise me as to trouble with my poodle. He 
holds the head to one side and often shakes 
his ears, whines and scratches at base of 
ear on that side, but can see nothing the 
matter with it. 


Answer.—A plain case of canker and 
treatment is necessary. This ailment is 
very prevalent and does not yield of itself, 
getting worse and very hard to cure if of 
long standing. See dog remedies in this is- 
sue. Canker Remedy will speedily relieve 
and cure. 
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Collecting Cartridges an Interesting Fad 


Editor Outdoor Life:—In the May number 
of Outdoor Life I note that some one sign- 
ing himself “Subscriber” states that he is 
collecting cartridges and that he has not 
heard of anybody else doing so. [ am glad 
to find that I am not the only “collecting 
fiend,” and that at least one other gun 
crank is as crazy as I am over this subject. 
I began collecting cartridges and bullets 
some four or five years ago, but have not 
been very persistent at it for over a year, 
partly because of the difficulty of obtaining 
samples that I do not already possess. I 
manage to add a few each year to my col- 
lection, especially during the hunting sea- 
son, when I am meeting all kinds of hunters 


and all kinds of rifles in the woods. [I have 
also obtained a number of samples direct 
from the cartridge companies by sending 
for “dummies,” which cost very little, but 
are the complete cartridge minus the pow- 
der. My collection runs all the way from 
the .22 BB cap to the Gatling 1-pounder, an 
inch in diameter, and [| find that it is an 
interesting pastime to keep track of the dif- 
ferent cartridges as they are put upon the 
market. I should be glad to correspond 
with “Subscriber” and possibly we could 
exchange a few samples of which we may 
have duplicates. My list now comprises 65 
cartridges and empty shells and about 20 
bullets not in shells. GEORGE H. SWIFT. 
Flint, Mich. 


A “Minnow” From Montana 


FRANK KNOTTS AND HIS 9-LB. TROUT. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Enclosed find pho- 
to of a 9-pound native trout, length 26% 
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inches, caught by Mr. Frank Knotts, a noted 
hunter and fisherman of Beaverhead County, 
Mont. This trout was caught with an 8- 
ounce split bamboo rod and landed without 
help of gaff or net. The fish put up a fight 
for almost an hour, and as there was no 
shallow water to lead him to, it was a mir- 
acle that he was landed. Mr. Knott has 
been recently appointed state deputy game 
warden, and this section of Montana will be 
benefited, as he has very rigid ideas with 
regard to the proper treatment for those 
who break the game laws. 
Montana, BE. R. ACKLEY, M.D. 





J. E. Pflueger, corresponding secretary of 
the Aransas Pass Tarpon Club of Tarpon, 
Texas, writes us as follows: ‘Wonderful 
skill with the tarpon is being demonstrated 
by many of our anglers, and what was con- 
sidered a few years ago a physical impossi- 
bility, is today an accomplished fact. Just 
received advice from our secretary, Mr. J. 
E. Cotter, who is located at Port Aransas, 
that. Mrs. W. H. Dilg of Chicago, the wife of 
a very enthusiastic and noted sportsman, 
has broken the ladies’ record on light tackle 
by landing a tarpon 6 feet 2% inches in 
length, which entitles her to the Wilcox 
diamond broach as a prize. Many have com- 
peted for this honor and failed, and it 
speaks well for Mrs. Dilg’s skill in winning 
it. The club’s president, Mr. Hooper, had 
the honor of breaking the record by landing 
a tarpon 6 feet 7 inches in length on light 
tackle.” 








Concerning Small Game Rifles 
By Lieut. Seeley A. Wallen. 


It has been a good ‘while since I last 
contributed to the Arms and Ammunition 
department, but I have been a most inter- 
ested reader of this part of your magazine 
throughout that period nevertheless. I read 
a great deal in the columns uf our various 
sporting papers and magazines, and, though 
I prefer Outdoor Life to any of the others, 
still they are nearly all interesting in their 
degree. 

I presume a great many of the readers 
of this department are interested in shoot- 
_ing small game with a small calibered rifle 
and as I have followed this amusement for 
a number of years, and ofteh under es- 
pecially favorable circumstances, I will set 
forth some of the conclusions I have ar- 
rived at as to the relative efficiency of cer- 
tain classes of ammunition generally used 
for this purpose. I would like to especially 
refer to a series of experiments made dur- 
ing the last open season on doves in this 
territory as I found the results both sur- 
prising and instructive in spite of the fact 
that I cherished the very common delusion 
that I was reasonably well informed as to 
my favorite branch of sport. I had even 
then entirely discarded the greaseless bul- 
let, smokeless powder, .22 rim fire cart- 
ridge for small game shooting. It is true 
that this style of cartridge is immensely 
popular and I note furthermore that it is 
well spoken of for this very purpose, after 
having been on the market for years, by 
various authorities on rifle shooting for 
whom I have the highest respect. In this 
particular I certainly differ from them and 
any intelligent rifleman who will take a 
box of ammunition and a box of the ordi- 
nary greased bullet (i. e. soft lead) kind 


and try the killing power of each sort on 
small game in the same rifle will not need 
any further argument tc convince him as to 
their respective merits. There is to the 
best of my belief and experience, no more 
room for argument as to the relative ef- 
ficiency of these two types of cartridges 
than there would be for controversy as to 
whether a full jacketed, round nosed bullet 
was as efficient in a .30-40. on deer or sim- 
ilar game as a soft point bullet of the same 
sort. The reasons for the difference are the 
same in both cases and the difference is 
quite as. great in the case of the smaller 
cartridges—at least I firmly believe so—but 
in the case of the .22 cartridges the inef- 
fective type appears to enjoy a tremendous 
sale while I understand that the employ- 
ment of the ineffective bullet in the larger 
rifle is quite generally prohibited by law, 
as it certainly should be—at least in most 
situations. Yet the man who was ignorant 
enough, or heartless enough, to hunt deer 
with a full-jacketed bullet in a .30-40 would 
leave but a light trail of profitless suffering 
behind him compared to that which would 
follow any tolerable rifle shot who was mis- 
guided enough to go after doves, quail, or 
similar game with a .22 in which the 
greaseless bullet was employed. The lat- 
ter would naturally wound and leave to 
perish, in hours or days as the case might 
be, a dozen wild creatures to the former’s 
one. That would certainly be the case 
under ordinary conditions as to plentiful- 
ness of the respective sorts of game shot, 
and I suppose it cannot be denied that a 
wounded bird suffers just as a wounded 
creature of larger size does. [ have tried 
out the following cartridges loaded with the 
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greaseless bullet: .22 long, .22-long rifle, 
.22 W. R. F. and .22 automatic; and anyone 
who would compare the killing power of any 
one of these cartridges with that of an or- 
dinary .22 short loaded with a soft lead 
bullet would certainly lay himself open to 
ridicule by well informed riflemen. This, 
of course, applies to small game only. 1 
never happened to hear of anyone using 
any of these cartridges for large game. 
Most of them have terrific penetration for 
their size, and they appear to be accurate 
enough. I presume one cause of their 
great popularity is the fact that the short, 
long, and long rifle sizes may be carried 
loose in the pocket. When using these 
sizes with the soft lead bullet, especially 
with a single shot rifle, I find it of great 
assistance to perforate the top lid of the 
box from the inside with the point of a 
knife. This enables one to reload the rifle 
without removing the eyes from the game, 
which is often a most important point. If 
I were to select another .22-caliber rifle for 
small game shooting I would however, pro- 
cure a single shot handling the .22 W. R. F. 
cartridge. The lead bullet cartridges of 
this size may be carried loose in the pocket, 
and, while I do not consider it quite as ac- 
curate as the .22 long rifle, it is neverthe- 
less the most effective .22 rim fire cart- 
ridge made—at least so far as my _ ex- 
perience goes. The Stevens people make 
single shot rifles for this cartridge and 
no doubt other firms do also. The 1890 
Model Winchester repeater handling this 
cartridge is a splendid gun when new, but 
it can be cleaned only from the muzzle and 
consequently its accuracy life is not likely 
to satisfy a very particular shooter. It 
will, if care is exercised in cleaning, retain 
sufficient accuracy for small game shoot- 
ing for three or four thousand rounds— 
perhaps longer. The measure of accuracy 
referred to is one that will enable the rifle- 
man to hit a two inch circle at 75 yards 
with every shot by which he does his part 
correctly. I think riflemen will find that 
few .22s which have been cleaned long 
from the muzzle will stand this test. 

I imagine that 99 out of every 100 rifle- 
men think some form or other of the 
various .22 rim fire cartridges the proper 


thing for small game shooting. Until I 
made the experiments [I refer to I was cer- 
tainly of that opinion, notwithstanding the 
fact that I had owned and used on small 
game (to some extent) rifles shooting the 
.25 Stevens rim fire cartridges for years— 
since 1903 to be precise. 

Last season I found the dove shooting 
was good hereabouts, so I equipped an 
Ideal No. 44 rifle of .22 long rifle caliber 
with a 6-power Stevens scope, tested it at 
a target and went out with a box of black 
powder .22 long rifle cartridges in my pock- 
et and a strong® conviction that I was 
equipped as well as possible for the sport. 
I kept a record of my misses, kills and inef- 
fective wounds. As doves shed plenty of 
feathers on being hit and I had a fine glass 
I was able to count this class of hits with 
considerable certainty. After several trips 
afield in which I used 150 cartridges, I 
stopped a bit and considered results. I was 
disgusted to find that nearly 30 per cent of 
the shots fired at an average range of 
about 70 yards had _ given ineffective 
wounds. I had some .22 long rifle, black 
powder, hollow point cartridges on hand, 
so I took a box of these on my next trip. 
So far as killing power went this ammu- 
nition left nothing to be desired but the 
average mutilation of the birds was shock- 
ing, a good many being so torn as to be 
hardly fit for food. I saw where a sport- 
ing editor, who is apparently very well in- 
formed on most topics pertaining to sport, 
said that in shooting small game the em- 
ployment of the hollow-point bullet in a .22 
did not affect results perceptibly. Try it, 
gentlemen! If you are not too shocked by 
the appearance of your bagged game you 
will be able to get a good hearty laugh out 
of it. 

After I had picked around and examined 
this last batch of birds I took the scope 
off my .22, cleaned the gun carefully and 
hung it up. It is still there. In putting 
the glass back on my .25 Stevens rim fire 
favorite, where it belonged, it occurred to 
me that perhaps this gun might prove to 
be a happy medium as to killing power be- 
tween the two cartridges I had just tried 
and rejected. I did not have much confi- 
dence in this theory but I tried it, keeping 
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strict account of results as before. I found 
the percentage of hits slightly less than 
with the .22 when using the solid point bul- 
let but the ineffective hits were reduced to 
about 5 per cent of the entire number of 
hits and not one bird was seriously mangled 
in the test which covered about 60 rounds 
of cartridges. All three classes of cart- 
ridges were tried over the same grounds 
and with the same telescopic sight, the 
heavier gun used with the .22s favoring ac- 
curacy and consequent clean kills some- 
what for those cartridges. The birds were 
rather wild, the usual range being between 
60 and 80 yards and as there was always 
some wind I do not feel ashamed to ad- 
mit that I not only could not count on hit- 
ting the bird center every time, but that | 
frequently made clean misses—as high as 
46 per cent on the day I used the hollow 
point cartridges which was the worst. 


These cartridges do not seem to shoot at all 
well in a front fishtail wind; why, I will 
leave for some theorist to explain, but it is 
a fact. This shooting above referred to 
was spread out over about one month as 
to time. Largest number killed in one day, 


sixteen. 

Since I made the above experiments I 
have never fired a .22 at any kind of game 
and I don’t know if I ever will again. | 
have used my .25 Stevens rim fire exclu- 
sively and I find no reason to doubt the 
correctness of the conclusions pointed to 
by my tests of the various cartridges: Oc- 
casionally a quail or rabbit, if very close 
to the gun, will be torn wide open, but this 
seldom happens even when the game is 
very close and at decent ranges never. AS 
to accuracy I think my discarded .22 “has” 
the present gun slightly, but the difference 
is too slight for either to fall down on a 
two inch bull at 75 yards when correctly 
held. A .22 man changing to the .25 would 
probably find his shooting to suffer, until 
he had had.some practice with the new 
gun, to a much greater extent, as there is 
more recoil and a louder report of course. 
Also some new guns of this size will lead 
badly and lose accuracy unless an oiled rag 
is occasionally pulled through the barrel. 
After a little use this difficulty will disap- 
pear, at least if my experience can be taken 


as a guide, and I have had several of these 
guns. You will, I believe, get better shoot- 
ing from any black powder gun by follow- 
ing the practice of pulling a reasonably 
clean oiled rag through the barrel once in 
a while—especially if much firing is done. 
I have devised an outfit I like better than 
any I have seen—perhaps a_ description 
would interest some. The case is a water 
tight (more or less) match safe, obtainable 
from Montgomery Ward & Co., for ten 
cents. It closes tight enough for this pur- 
pose. The weight is a cylinder of brass 
about 1% inches long and narrow enough 
to drop through the barrel—same as the 
weight on any pull-through or Marble anti- 
rust rope for that matter. Get one of these 
if you can and take a length of good No. 1-0 
or 2-0 fish line about 6 inches longer than 
the gun barrel. Stick one end down the 
hole in the end of the weight and out one 
of the side holes, knot it firmly at the end 
and push the knot in the side hole so that 
no part of the line or knot projects from 
either side. Turn the other end of the line 
over so as to make a loop and tie the loose 
end of the line to the balamee of same in 
such a way as to give a permanent loop 
about 1 inch long and leaving about % 
inch of the loose end below the knot used, 
which should be a square knot of course. 
Now take a needle and some heavy thread 
and sew and lash the loose end firmly 
alongside the main cord and the two sides 
of the loop together to within about % of an 
inch of the end. Cut out some patches in 
the form of a right angle triangle with a 
long base and of the right size by trial fer 
your rifle. Flannel is the best, about, as 
you want absorbent qualities. Saturate 
five of these patches with 3 in 1 oil and 
push two each well down into the bottoms 
of your match safe sections, one ct a time. 
Thread the other through the pull-through 
loop and take the weight and loop in your 
left hand with the loop against and below 
the center of the weight. Now catch the 
two sections of the line near the end of 
the weight, with the other hand bend over 
so as to leave a small double loop sticking 
out and wrap around the upper part of the 
weight. Double the patch and wrap around 
the lower part of the weight and somewhat 
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over the line and put the resulting little 
bundle in the longer match safe part with 
the string end down. You now have a 
cleaner that you will never know you are 
carrying till you want it. Before going out 
put a few drops of Hoppe’s No. 9 on the 
exposed end of patch wound on .the pull- 
through and you will be surprised at the 
way your gun will look after the use of this 
device. Use it after you get through shoot- 
ing and you can clean your gun with your 
rod any tim2 within two or three days and 
it will clean easy and look nice. Of course 
it is the safest plan to wipe out well after 
each day’s shooting and use an anti-rust 
rope but it isn’t positively essential unless 
climate is very damp. Don’t get sand or 
dirt on your pull-through or patches. Don’t 
use a patch until it is caked stiff with 
burnt. powder. Don’t pull up a patch to- 
wards its big end until you have to strain 
to get it in the gun—even a good, new 
line has a breaking tension. Don’t ever 
use a pull through with a slotted metal end 
for the rag with a very tiglit fitting patch. 
If your cord breaks while the patch is in- 
side the gun barrel you will find out why 
not. A rag stuck in a rifle barrel may 
readily be removed without injury to the 
barrel, but if it is wadded up with any 
kind of a metal attachment you are in for 
trouble. To remove a patch and cord, or 
thong end stuck in this manner pour gun 
oil down upon the rag until it is well sat- 
urated, then procure a metal rod with a jag 
end i. e., one designed to hold cleaning 
material without the use of the slot. Hold 
the barrel upright and insert the rod end 
a few inches into the barrel holding the 
rod at about its middle by) the thumb and 
forefinger of the right hand. Throw the 
red down upon the obstruction by a sharp 
movement of the right hand releasing it 
as soon as the motion has been imparted. 
Repeat ad libitum. For some time no ef- 
fect will be observed, but presently small 
and then larger pieces of the cloth will be- 
gin to appear upon the end of the rod and 
presently thereafter the whole obstruction 
will give way and may be pushed out. No 
matter how large a patch is stuck in the 
barrel it may be removed by this method 
and a little patience and that without in- 


jury to the barrel—provided, no part of 
the obstruction is of metal. Should a brass 
pull-through slot be part of the mass it 
cannot be removed by this method, at 
least, without causing damage to the bore. 
An old hunter instructed us in this trick 
and [ have since had many occasions 
to use it—though not often on my own 
guns. I never saw it described in print and 
think it may prove useful to some reader 
possibly. 

Since I have taken occasion to speak of 
the .25 Stevens rim fire cartridge as being, 
in my opinion at least, by far the best rim 
fire cartridge for shooting small game, | 
will comnent briefly on what I have ob- 
served as to its use on larger game. 1 
have killed quite a few deer with this cart- 
ridge at one time and another at dis- 
tances from 40 to 200 yards. I once fired 
at one that got away, but I don’t believe 
I hit him, and one other I would have lost 
in all probability but for the action of a 
Collie dog that was with me when the shot 
was fired. None of the others went more 
than 50 paces from where they received the 
bullet. The cartridge will generally ex- 
pend its full force on a large deer shot at 
broadside to, though I have shot clear 
through two bucks at different times. I 
feel satisfied with its performance on this 
animal so far. The deer that got away 
and one other, if my recollection serves 
me right, were running at top speed when 
I shot. I believe the others were all stand- 
ing or walking slowly. I have shot the 
wild hogs in the Philippines also with this 
cartridge and killed a few, but I lost about 
as many as [ got, I guess. Though smaller 
they are much more tenacious of life than 
any deer [ have seen and tougher as to 
hide. If any were shot entirely through 
they escaped, the bullets always lodging in 
those killed. I have used the cartridge on 
coyote and bobcat in this country, but the 
results were not such that I- would recom- 
mend it highly for the purpose. These ani- 
mals are generally too wary to permit of 
a shot at reasonable range and also [ think 
remarkably tenacious of life as well, so. 
that a flat trajectory and great shocking 
power are almost essential in a rifle in- 
tended for their benefit. The solid nose 
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bullet of this cartridge does not get a 
chance to expend its full force on these 
creatures unless on a lengthwise shot. I 
intend to get some hollow point bullet 
cartridges, plug up the holes with soap and 
use on these varmints if I get a chance. 
Such cartridges might be better for hawks 
than the regular sort also. They would, of 
course, be worse than useless for deer 
shooting. 

The trajectory of the .25 Stevens rim fire 
cartridge appears to be slightly flatter than 
that of the .22 W. R. F. but the killing 
power of the former is vastly greater 
whether used on large or small game. 
Both go through all small game of course, 
but the .25 having a larger striking area 
delivers a much heavier blow in passing 
through. I prefer a good scope to any other 
sights for hunting. Why a reasonably good 
shot cannot-fire with effect on a running 
object, if he has a glass with as large a 
field as the four power, No, 470 Stevens’ 
scope I now have, is something I would 
like to leave explained. I have knocked 


over several quartering rabbits with my 6 
power having % the diameter ‘of field in 


the last season. Did you ever leave your 
field glass at home or in camp when deer 
hunting, have a lot of useless climbing to 
do on that account, and, perhaps “cuss” 
a bit? Wel, if you have a good scope on 
your rifle you can’t forget it and you don’t 
need to pack glasses either. A telescope 
is worth the price to a deer hunter of aver- 
age eyesight merely on account of its use- 
ffilness in examining suspicious objects. 
To be sure it is like any other new rifle 
sight—it must be got used to. Until some- 
what accustomed to it the owner will prob- 
ably do worse offhand shooting than be- 
fore as he is almost certain to miss running 
shots attempted at this stage for, even if 
he throws his rifle up accurately enough to 
center his game (a trick readily acquired 
with a little home practice) the resulting 
unexpected enlargement of the game and 
its surroundings is almost certain to dis- 
concert him. A _ little use relegates all 
these difficulties to “the limbo of the for- 
gotten.” The only lasting difficulty is the 
undeniable fact that a telescope will not 
stand the handling that some people give a 
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rifle, such as driving for miles over any 
kind of a road with the unprotected weap- 
on dancing around on the floor of the rig. 
Absurd as it may seem, I have never been 
able to quite believe that such people had 
any right to own decent guns—certainly 
they ought not to have anything as easily 
damaged as a telescope. A detachable 
‘scope like the No. 470 Stevens I have men- 
tioned may be easily removed for packing 
and can be left at home or in camp when 
it seems desirable to use the rifle as’ a 
saddle gun. With the ordinary sights on, it 
might be carried along detached from the 
gun and out of harm’s way in a case if de- 
sired. It is the work of a few seconds only 
to attach or detach it. 

Well, if I were to advise a brother shot 
who desired the best procurable rifle for 
small game as well as one that could be 
used on deer at moderate ranges with good 
prospects of success [ should certainly 
recommend the purchase of a good arm 
chambered for the .25 Stevens rim fire 
cartridge. The sportsman who has both 
time and inclination to reload center fire 
cartridges might be able to do better per- 
haps—I couldn’t say. I should also certain- 
ly recommend the addition of a telescope 
having the field and detachability advantage 
of the No. 470 alluded to. The addition at 
the factory of one or two small dots on 
the lower half of the upright crosshair, say 
one-fifth and two-fifths of the distance from 
the lower edge of the field to the center 
from the latter and below it would be found 
helpful. Then, if the rifle is sighted care- 
fully at 75 yards and the distance at which 
these dots should cover the object to be 
hit determined, I think the owner will find 
himself in the possession of an arm that 
will both delight and surprise him. 

I- don’t expect, however, nor wish, that 
anyone will or would follow my advice 
simply as such. What I do wish is to cause 
my readers of the small game rifleman per- 
suasion to observe and think what they are 
doing to the end that they may avoid the 
infliction of useless suffering, a fault which 
we are all much more ready to condemn 
than to detect and remedy in ourselves. Do 
not slaughter just because you have the 
equipment and the ability either. Let your 
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day’s kill be sufficient for your reasonable 
needs and those of your family. If you ex- 
ceed that limit, though it be small, you will 
some day regret it just as I now regret the 
kills I made when [I was younger and less 
thoughtful in such matters. True, I gave 
the surplus to my friends and no doubt 


none were wasted. Nevertheless my mind 
would be easier if I could rid it of the recol- 
lection of some of those long strings of 
doves and plover, and quail of which I was 
then so proud. Be moderate and you will 
some day come to take as much or more 
pride in your moderation as in your skill. 


Buckshot in the 7mm 
By Frank M. Woods. 


The target enclosed was made at a range 
of forty feetina basement, the target being 
illuminated by a small coal oil lamp; the po- 
sition was standing, offhand and leaning 
the arms and body against the curved cylin- 
drical side of a steel furnace. 





BULLSEYE, ONE INCH. 


The 7mm. rifle used was a Mauser feather- 
weight, weighing 6 pounds and 9 ounces, and 
manufactured by the Deutsche Waffenund 
Munitionfabriken, Berlin. It has a 22-inch 
round barrel, semi-pistol grip and steel shot- 
gun butt plate, and what [ believe is the 
1899 Mauser action, using the double column 
flush magazine, It is fitted with sling swiv- 
els set 4% inches forward of the butt plate 
and 7 inches from the muzzle, and just why 
these swivels should be so placed on a rifle 
otherwise carefully designed as to handling, 
I cannot quite understand. The butt swivel 
should be placed within 2 inches of the butt 
plate in order to prevent striking of rocks, 
logs, brush and other usual obstructions of 
rough ground, and on this rifle, which is 42 


inches in total length, the barrel swivel 
should be 10 inches from the muzzle, which 
is 3 inches further back than its present po- 
sition. A peculiarity of this arm is that the 
barrel is not fastened to the forestock in any 
manner, the stock being held entirely by the 
two screws passing up through the trigger 
plate to the receiver. This leaves the bar- 
rel perfectly clean and free from tension. 

Another peculiarity of this arm is the mat- 
ted receiver and bolt; these parts are left 
unblued, and after finishing the fitting ‘of 
bolt and receiver, the bolt has been removed 
and the entire receiver, including the 
smooth bearing contacts of the bolt, have 
been thoroughly matted by the simple appli- 
cation of the sand blast, The same method 
has been used to matt the parts of the bolt, 
the only exceptions being the inner part of 
the firing pin and the mainspring. As a 
result of this treatment the working of the 
mechanism of the bolt has been made about 
as stiff and rough as it could possibly be, 
and will take a long time to wear smooth., 

The sights on this rifle are 18 inches apart, 
the front, a barleycorn, having a 1-40-inch 
tip and dovetailing in the usual way into a 
solid square block integral with the barrel. 
The rear sight is a flat top, two-leaf,: open 
sight % of an inch wide and having a 45 
degree notch 1-16 of an inch deep with ver- 
tical platinum line in center of rear face of 
sight. These leaves are marked 200 and 
300, whether yards or meters [ can’t tell, 
probably the latter. 

In making the target shown IJ used the 300 
leaf (which is only 1-50 of an inch higher 
than the fixed 200 bar) and to gain greatest 
sharpness of sight used a broken eye-glass 
frame fitted with a 1-12-inch aperture in 
place of the right eye lens. As the shots 
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are seen to be about % inch high, the use 
of the fixed bar instead of the 300 leaf would 
have given just about the correct elevation, 
this showing a case where the high-power 
and the short-range loads use practically 
identical sighting, which is very convenient 
to say the least.. It should be understood 
that the five shots shown on this target are 
the first buck shot loads ever fired from this 
rifle, and, therefore, all things considered, 
the grouping of these shots so near to the 
center is rather remarkable. 

The fired U. M. C. soft-point 7mm, shells 
were used in making up this buck shot load, 
and the following measurements of these 
shells, bullets, bore, chamber and rifling will 
prove interesting to many: 
° Inch. 
Diameter of neck of Mauser chamber.. .3248 
Diameter of barrel (groove).......... .2858 
Diameter of barrel (groove).........: .2856 
Diameter of barrel (groove).......... .2858 
Diameter of barrel (groove)... ......: -2857 

It will be noticed that there is a difference 
of from one to two ten-thousands of an inch 
in the depth of the different grooves, which 


was news to me. 
if Inch. 


Diameter of bore 


Diameter of U. M. C. soft-point 
Length cylindrical part bullet 


Diameter of outside neck U. M. C. charges 
(3), .8142 inch, :3165 inch, 3175inch. These 
shells after firing all expanded to a neck di- 
ameter of .3245 inch. 


The buck shot load was as follows: 


Fired U. M. C. shell primed with a Win- 
chester 3W shot shell primer; 1.8 grains of 
Bullseye; number 0 soft buck shot measur- 
ing .32 of an inch exclusive of a variation as 
great as .01 inch, and being same size as | 
have used in a .30-30 Winchester. These 
shot were tapped firmly into the: muzzle of 
shell with wooden mallet and the barrel was 
lubricated between shots by the passing of 
an oiled rag through and back from the muz- 
zle, the oil being what I continually use for 
oiling my firearms, a medium grade of gas 
engine oil known as Monogram and obtain- 
able at most garages. 


A simple way to prime a shell in an emer- 
gency is to place the shell muzzle down on a 
soft pine board and drive the primer into 
place with a light hammer; a little mutila- 
tion will do no harm, and it will be found 
almost impossible to fire a primer by this 
method. 


Trouble With the “Old Reliable” After 25 Years’ Service 


By Chauncey Thomas. 


This may sound like scandal, but after 
twenty-five years of service I had a little 
trouble with my .45 single action Colts, but 
it is all right now; and because others, es- 
pecially those far from a gunsmith and with 
a gun that has seen equally hard service, 
may have the same trouble, I will tell here 
what it was, and how it was corrected. 

I have two of them—old army .45 S. A. 
Colts. One has a 65-inch barrel, and the 
other a 3-inch barrel with no extractor. The 
5-inch one is adjusted like my “Father 
Time” - 21-jewel Elgin watch, for someone 
who was a born gunsmith once went over 
it screw by screw and left it a work of art. 
I never saw such an action on a six-shooter; 
smooth, easy, sure and quick. Although on 
the outside this old gun looks just like any 
ordinary .45, inside it is a gem. Each screw 


has its twist of silk thread just under the 
head, which keeps it oiled and insures no 
rust and no ruined screw heads and bad 
words when far from town. The cylinder 
fits snugly against the barrel with the mer- 
est trace of daylight between; and when 
the gun is cocked the cylinder is exactly in 
line with the barrel and almost rigid. Yet 
the gun never shows any signs of clogging 
from many shots with black powder. 

But recently the shorter gun went sud- 
denly on a strike. I was showing it one 
evening to a friend, and boasting—as only 
an old .45 S. A. Colt’s man can boast—of 
the utter reliability of this old gun, when 
it stuck at half cock and refused to budge. 
My friend grinned and I—weli, I put the 
“sawed-off” sadly back into its holster and 
said nothing. I was hurt, shocked, my uni- 
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verse had gone to pieces. My old .45 
“sawed-off” after a quarter of a century 
needed a little fixing. 

Later I pulled it to pieces, but could not 
locate the trouble. It worked all right ex- 
cept when from full cock I let the hammer 
down to half cock, then it stuck fast and 
I had to pull out the cylinder to get the 
gun in working order again, 

I decided that the trouble lay in the cyl- 
inder catch, the little nub of metal that is in 
the bottom of the frame that engages and 
holds fast the cylinder. So I filed it inter- 
nally till the nub would sink when the gun 
was put at full cock from half cock. This 
put things into working shape again; but 
with this exception, when [I let the hammer 
down into half cock from full cock, then 
pulled the hammer back to full cock it 
threw a new cartridge into line. This it 
had never done before, Apparently things 
were not as they had been, nor as they 
should be. 

So I pulled the longer gun apart and com- 
pared it, piece to piece, with the shorter 
one. [ finally noticed that the cogs on the 
cylinder of the shorter—and cranky—gun 
were much worn, and also that the hammer 
of the shorter gun was somewhat lower 
when at half cock than was the hammer of 
the gun that worked properly. Then I saw 
the reason of it all. 

The cogs on the cylinder having worn 
thin because of years of use and the half 
cock notch in the hammer being rather 
deep, the combination let the hammer get a 
second catch on the cylinder when it was 
at half cock, but yet did not release the 
cylinder catch. 

I promptly filed a new half cock notch in 
the hammer farther back toward the full 
cock notch, put the gun together and it 
worked as of old. 

I have used the .45 Colts for many years 
and this is the first time I ever knew all this 
to happen. But in case the information is of 
use to anyone else, [ write it down here, 

But first, one word of caution: Be very 
careful how you put a file to gun metal. It 
is so easy to file and file, and suddenly to 
find out that you have ruined the part. 
Sights and notches in the hammer are two 
places especially where one must apply a 


file with great care. One false stroke and 
the hammer or the sight is ruined. I might 
mention in ending that the half cock notch 
should be filed very deep and with a shape 
that engages the trigger so that it cannot 
be pulled loose. 


If anyone cares to know it, my choice 
of short guns is as follows: A double-bar- 
rel, blued, .41 Remington derringer, with 
the chambers reamed out to take the larger 
.41 rim fire cartridge made by the U. M. C. 
people. This is a stronger shooting gun 
than the .38 Smith & Wesson pocket revol- 
ver, weighs only about one-half (8 ounces) 
and is much shorter, flat and compact. Two 
shots are practically enough for the use it 
is intended for. It is quite accurate, as [ 
can break beer bottles with it at twenty 
paces very nicely. And it never misses fire. 
But the cog that changes the firing pin 
from one barrel to another is hable to wear 
with much action and cause only one barrel 
to go off, so this point should be watched 
and the cog kept in good shape. 


Next, as a regular pocket gun, I prefer 
the light weight, side-sswing Colts (22 
ounces) with a 4-inch barrel, blued, shooting 
the .38 S. & W. special cartridge. The re- 
coil is a bit heavy, but the gun is reliable, 
reasonably safe, and as accurate and strong 
hitting as one can get today in 22 ounces. 
It shoots six shots, and I estimate its hit- 
ting power as about double the .38 S. & W. 
regular cartridge and about one-half the .45 
Colts cartridge, loaded with its full 40-grain 
powder load. 

Next are two .45 single-action Colts, men- 
tioned above, the strongest shooting, quick- 
est and most reliable short single-handed 
firearm made, The short gun makes a good 
but rather heavy pocket gun; yet is power- 
ful as a longer gun within 10 per cent, and 
is reasonably accurate. Last summer with 
four shots I put two into an old umbrella 
head up hill at 225 long paces, and four 
shots out of five in a foot square at 100 long 
paces. Good enough for a 3-inch barrel, 
that will drive 260 grains of lead, .45-caliber, 
through three inches of oak, a common lead 
bullet, Winchester loading. The longer gur 
(5-inch barrel) is as accurate and strong 
shooting as any gun made. 

To these four guns now add a .22-caliber, 
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6-inch barrel, blue, small handle, single-ac- 
tion Smith & Wesson single-shot pistol, and 
you have all the short guns [I have any use 
for. The selection is a matter of evolution, 
as I’ve owned many guns—revolvers, I 
mean. Of shotguns and rifles I know little, 
except from a scientific standpoint. [ have 
not shot a rifle since old black powder 
days, but before the smokeless age I wore 
out a .45-90 Winchester, 1886 model, in Mid- 
dle Park, and later in Routt County, Colo. 
But those old days are gone, and today I 
handle a high-power rifle gingerly—like a 
baby—when [ pick one up in a gun store. 
Although I have never shot one, I love to 
keep track of the mathematics, and the 


chemistry, and -the physics concerning it, 
some of which [ have inflicted on Outdoor 
Life readers during the past four or five 
years, and may again. 

But the old Colts hang in their holsters 
on a double cartridge belt above my bed, 
and are real good company here in sound 
of Broadway, New York City. 

My friend Deming, who paints Indians for 
a living in a studio down MacDougal Alley 
way, has the Smith & Wesson disease, and 
some day when we meet out in the woods 
of his farm there is going to be a terrible 
shooting scrape. The slaughter of tin cans 
—my favorite game—will be frightful, and 
I bet that most of them will be dead horses. 


Some Causes of Mis-Fires 
Capt. A. H. Hardy. 


Few, indeed, of the many users of ammu- 
nition ever give the matter a thought of the 
difficulty experienced in its manufacture. 
Not many years ago one’s hunting outfit 
would be considered incomplete unless an 
extractor for use in case of a swelled shell 
was dangling to a string on his hunting 
coat. For several years this addition to the 
hunter’s equipment has not been necessary. 
The wonderful progress made by the leading 
ammunition companies during.the past dec- 
ade has kept pace with the times. Although 
the several companies have almost attained 
perfection, the shooter nowadays who has 
an occasional mis-fire, or some trifling thing 
goes wrong, sets up a woeful howl. I have 
seen many who blame the gun or ammuni- 
tion for a lost target at the trap or bird in 
the field. This, however, is not taken se- 
riously by the fellow who has been in the 
game long, for he well knows the fault lies 
in the man behind the gun, and that with 
guns and ammunition made as they are to- 
day, it is almost impossible for a target or 
bird to escape, provided, of course, it is 
within range and the gun has been pointed 
to the right place. 

The advent of smokeless powder, with its 
many tricks to solve, has made it necessary 
for the ammunition people to do much ex- 
perimenting in order to get a suitable primer 
to ignite with regularity the several brands 
of smokeless powder now on the market. 


The old No. 2 primer, suitable for black 
powder, would not do. Its flash was too 
slow and not hot enough. It worked well 
when primed with black powder, but this 
was a nuisance, and the idea was abandoned 
years ago. 

Only after years of patience and exhaus- 
tive tests along this line did they attain suc- 
cess. Not only did they find an entirely dif- 
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Cut No. 1 shows the proper place for im- 
pact of firing pin, Cut No, 2 shows two wrong 
places for impact of firing pin. This illus- 
tration shows firing pin striking on extreme 
outer portion of rim; also striking in too 
far to center... It is these two conditions that 
cause mis-fires. 




















ferent primer necessary, but that it required 
a strong base wad, then a battery cup in- 
serted in such a way as to prevent gas leak- 


age. Next the paper tubes had to be made 
stronger, and the shell in general built up 
of the best materials. 

Perhaps in the manufacture of rim fire 
cartridges, where smokeless powder is used 
and high velocities maintained, the ammuni- 
tion people experienced the most grief. In 
the making of rim fire goods it is necessary 
to use copper instead of brass, in order to 














CAPTAIN HARDY ILLUSTRATING ONE 
OF HIS DIFFICULT SHOOTING STUNTS. 








have a material soft enough to be fired by a 
blow struck on the rim. The recess or cav- 
ity in a rim fire cartridge is exceedingly 
small; therefore, the amount of fulminate 
pressed therein is limited, so it is essential 
that the firing pin strikes in the right spot 
to insure good ignition. Should the firing 
pin hit too far out on the edge, the result, 
as a rule, is a mis-fire, and if it strikes too 
far in toward the center, the same result is 
experienced. Again, the size and shape of 
firing pin is important; should it be sharp 
or shaped like a wedge, the bursting of rims 
will follow and poor grouping will also re- 
sult. I have had rim fire cartridges shown 
to me in all the conditions referred to, and 
the user, through ignorance, condemn the 
cartridges. By this reference I do not wish 
to convey the idea that reputable firearms 
companies send out their goods in this con- 
dition, but that they are changed and put 
to the bad by the purchaser, or perhaps a 


friend tinkerer, who in his enthusiasm, be- 
lieves he has discovered some improvement 
that the makers have overlooked. Firearms 
also get out of condition from long use and 
lack of attention. 

Referring further to the important part 
the firing pin plays: For illustration, take 
a parlor match and draw it slowly with lit- 
tle pressure across a hard surface; note it 
will flash at times, but not light; now try 
the same thing, this time drawing the match 
quickly and with more pressure; the result 
is the match is lighted without trouble. The 
same thing applies to a primer or rim fire 
cartridge; a weak main spring, a short fir- 
ing pin, or failure of the rifle to breech up 
properly, will, as a rule, cause either a hang- 
fire or mis-fire, and the ammunition is un- 
justly blamed and condemned. : 

Dealing further with smokeless powder in 
rim fire cartridges, there are still other im- 
portant points to overcome. The breech 


ee 
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pressure developed in smokeless powder 
is necessarily much greater than that de- 
veloped in black powder, and now a delicate 
problem confronts the manufacturer. The 
case containing the powder charge must be 
strong enough to prevent bursting in the 
head, and of material soft enough to pro- 
duce sure fire. 

It is easy to overcome either objection 
alone, but to strike the happy medium is a 
difficult matter. With the center fire cart- 
ridge and its solid brass head these techni- 
calities do not enter into their manufacture, 
but are supplanted by others of equal or 
greater difficulty. 

Rim fire cartridges must be made to give 


satisfaction in all makes of rifles, notwith- 
standing the fact that there is more or less 
variation in the breeching of the several 
makes and while the metal is capable of 
standing considerable strain without burst- 
ing, it must be backed up by a close fitting 
wall of steel or else the metal will expand 
into any recess left unsupported. 

Last; but not least, remember that the 
mechanism of firearms changes with con- 
stant use; parts will wear away, while rim 
fire cartridges being used but once do not. 
Also remember that the makers of firearms 
and ammunition are not infallible: they are 
human and subject to mistakes common to 
all of us. 


A Cheap Telescope Sight 
By J. C. Watson. 


I have just read Lieut. Whelen’s article on 
the American telescopes. It is evident that 
his point of yiew is at target shooting, while 
’ the writer’s is from that of the hunter. He 
seems to be very positive in his statements, 
for he says, ‘“‘A good telescope costs a certain 
amount of money. It is impossible to make a 
good glass cheaply. Twenty dollars is abour 
the limit in this respect. A cheaper glass 
than this will be pood optically and wii go 
to pieces very quickly.” ; 

Let us see if this is always true: Some 
years ago I wrote to some of those companies 
for their prices on rifle telescopes. The 
cheapest price was $10, without mountings. 
My pocketbook was too thin to pay the half 
of $20 for one of which was only %-inch in 
diameter. I, as an amateur, tried my hand at 
making one. In the first trial I placed the 
crosshair in the focus of the object glass, 
and field lens. 

Made in this style I could not move the 
eye piece in or out without distorting the 
cross hairs. In ¢he next one I thought I could 
place the cross-hairs in the focus of the eye 
lens, and then I could adjust the eye piece 
for short distance or long and not disturb 
the distinct view of the fine lines. I have 
used this glass on my-.32-40 rifle for about. 
twelve years, and it is as good as ever and 
have tested. it with makes, long and short. 
It was equal to his long in clear definition 


and very superior to the short glass of his 
make. 

My tube is %-inch diameter and power 
of eight. I prefer my 4-power for hunting. 
For hunting in the woods the glass should 
be on top of barrel if possible and as long 
as the barrel, or longer, and have a peep 
sight on top of the glass, so that a quick 
sight can be taken on running game. And 
on standing game, or if you see something 
moving you can tell whether it is a man or 
a deer. With a glass you can clearly see and 
not endanger the life of a fellow sportsman. 
For target work the fine screw adjustment 
is all right, but in the woods it is out of 
place. The different projectures wii! catch on 
underbrush, and would very likely move the 
sight more or less. If the amateur wishes to 
fit a glass on a rifle that you can look 
through the barrel, he can get it very nearly 
correct the first shot, by fastening tae rear 
mount in its place and make a hardwood 
wedge for front slot and then put an empty 
shell in the barrel, with the primer left out. 
Look through the small hole in shell, and 
center of bore at the muzzle, while tue gun 
is held firm. View a target at 10 or 15 rods 
distant, then cut down the wood until the 
glass cross hairs are on the same point. ‘Tie 
the glass firmly at muzzle and fire a shot. 
If he is careful he will find the bullet very 
nearly in the bulls eye. With my glass of 
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8-power I can and have seen a crow open his 
bill at a distance of 80 rods, with the sky 
for a background. I have counted the Eng- 
lish sparrows on a barn half a mile distant. 
I placed a target 65 rods distant, and fired 
five shots in succession, after having raised 
the sight by guess for that distance, and I 
held one end of the gun and did nut know 
where they were striking until I got to the 
target, where I found them a few inches 
under the bull’s eye, but an 84-inch circle 
surrounded the whole five shots and a circle 
of 3%-inch diameter inclosed the other four 
bullet holes. For my glass I sent to Roches- 
ter and got an achromatic object glass, but 
for that size of glass I could not see that it 
was any better than a simple plano-convex 
lens. 

If I have lenses that I want to find out 
their focus I take them and a foot rule and 


go into a small room with one window, and, 
on the opposite wall put the end of rule 
against the wall and hold the lens on the 
edge of rule and move the lens back and 
forth until the window sash forms a perfect 
picture on the wall, then see where the center 
of the lens is on the rule. 

Perhaps this may encourage some young 
man who is mechanically inclined to under- 
take to make a glass for his rifle. My eye-~ 
piece lenses cost by the dozen $3. The object 
plain glasses were about 50 cents a piece, 
achromatic, $2. Cold-drawn seamless tubing 
can be got of the Cleveland Tool & Supply 
Co., Cleveland, Ohio. The %-inch tubing 
will take the next size smaller with a close 
fit, and the second size will take the next 
size smaller with just as good fit, and with 
a small lathe (even a wood lathe) an inven- 
tive boy can make a good glass for much 
less than $10 outlay. 


Another Advocate of the Large Bore 
By E. F. Connyngham, M.D. 


The gentleman signing himself “xX” is be- 
ginning to throw the searchilght in the right 
direction, Not alone are rifles of large cal- 
iber desirable, but changes in the amount 
of lead exposed, so that different bullets 
may be used on the various species of game, 
depending on size of the animal and the 
consequent difference in tissues. 

Having used all kinds of high-power rifles 
made on this side and in two European 
countries, I may be excused for being some- 
what. dogmatic, 

i first used a .30-30 and while it was an 
improvement on my former smoke wagon, I 
was dissatisfied and thought increased ve- 
locity was needed. A .25-35 followed—more 
dissatisfaction. I used several others, wear- 
ing out one .30-40, then other rifles, return- 
ing once again to a .30-40 and then to .35 
box-magazine, With this I believe I surely 
had “sudden death,’ but I was absolutely 
disgusted with the (observe [ don’t say its) 
performance. The first season I shot five 
deer and only got one. (No snow to track 
by.) On examining the wound I saw holes 
that were smaller than those made by a .38- 
55. I could shoot the heads off grouse, but 
when [ shot a deer right behind the shoul- 
der it got in the brush, One elk [ shot 


eight times before he stayed down. In this 
instance the last bullet hit a bone imme- 
diately on entering and stopped; the other 
seven all went through, but each was mor- 
tal, I had snow to track by, or I should 
never have obtained the last two shots. 

About this time I commenced examining 
bullets and their shape struck me as being 
in unison with their performance, in other 
words, those with an acute point and of 
light weight penetrated deeply and did little 
immediate damage compared with a dull 
pointed, heavier missile. 

Any surgeon practicing in a pistol-using 
community will say that the .41 long center 
fire does more damage immediate and re- 
mote than the .44 Russian. There is only 
about 1-1000 inch difference in caliber, but 
65 grains of lead and 3 of powder in favor 
of the .44; the difference in shape did it. 
Try a .30-30. and .303 and the best killer is 
the latter; it has more weight. The heavier 
bullets having less velocity lodged and ex- 
pended all their force on the animals struck, 
the slower flight giving them sufficient time 
to mushroom, Reasoning in this way, I 
cut off with a file about % inch of the jack- 
ets and since have not lost a deer. How- 
ever if I was going to shoot in Africa or 
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Asia I would have some bullets as they are 
for hippo, etc. I would want deep penetra- 
tion for animals of that size. 

I am now ready to buy a rifle, single shot, 
hammerless, Martini-Henry pattern or a re- 
peater, Model ’86 Winchester preferred, 
shooting a very blunt pointed bullet with %- 
or %-inch lead exposed, jacket to be of the 
same diameter throughout, no taper, and 
weighing about 240 to 270 gfains, caliber 9 
or 10mm., velocity not to exceed 2,000 feet 
second. 

If your .351 automatics are not killing 


well try sawing a cross in the bullet; go 
through the packet a little; you will be as- 
tonished at its increase of deadly effect. 
This subject could easily fill three pages 
ordinary type by showing, for instance, how 
the Ross .28 is worthless as a broadside 
shooter at sixty paces, but an A-1 rifle at 
300 to 400 yards and how the waves of 
force from high-power rifles act when 
game is headed to or from the shooter, but 


. time is worth money, also paper; men as 


well as bullets and rifles have their limita- 
tions. 


The Increased Interest in 300-Yard Revolver Shooting 


Editor Outdoor Life:—The second turkey 
shoot given by the Denver Rifle Club took 
place at their range on May 14th, and though 
not attended by as great a number of con- 
testants as their first event, still a fairly 
good crowd was on hand to try the long- 
range stunt again. The conditions of the 
match were as before, namely, five sight- 
ing shots and twenty shots for record, with 
any revolver, at an image turkey at 300 
yards, ties to be shot off in strings of five. 
The match was again won by J. H. Parry, 
who scored four out of twenty shots, al- 
though the best shooting during the whole 
event was performed by A. W. Peterson, 
who secured second place by defeating A. G. 
Bitterly in the shootoff of their tie. The 
names of the contestants and their scores 
as shot are as follows: 


Sighting 1st 2d 3d 4th To- 
Shots. Five. Five. Five. Five. tal. 
1 4 
. W. Peterson.. 
. G, Bitterly.... 
. ©. Willard.... 
Tuttle 
. Smith 
. W. Duose..... 
W. J. Simpson... 
F. J. Dreher..... 
Cc. J. Younkman.0 


It will be noticed that Peterson secured 
six hits in thirty consecutive shots, and on 
form should.have won the match, but Parry, 
who was shooting very close, finished with 
the good score of three hits in five shots 
and won first prize again. 

A tricky wind started to blow at the com- 
mencement of the second and third strings 
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of shots, which played havoc with the 
scores, but as soon as the boys got the 
velocity figured out, they shot as consistent 
as before. From observations made during 
these contests and also in practice [| find 
that a wind of six miles per hour makes 
this class of shooting very difficult, and 
should it increase beyond that point, almost 
impossible to get any hits at all. Under 
favorable atmospheric conditions, though, I 
would not care to be the proprietor of a 
turkey shoot at 300 yards with revolvers, 
and charge 10 cents a shot, for it would be 
a losing game for the proprietor. 

Our next shoot will be held some time in 
July. A change, however, in the target is 
advocated by some of the members, the tar- 
get to be a second class military, as per il- 
lustration. 

Whether or not a profile turkey will be 
placed in the center is to be determined 
later; if so, hits in the turkey to count 5, 
the same as a bullseye, inner ring 4, magpie 
ring 3, the remainder of target 2; the di- 
mension of turkey, 32 inches from beak to 
tail, 18 inches from top of back to its toes, 
12 inches through from top of back to top 
of legs. 

I stated in a previous article on this long- 
range shooting that I would try for a record 
at a turkey target at 300 yards with the 
plain fixed or gutter rear sight. The best 
I could obtain was two hits in twelve shots, 
but more often two hits in twenty shots, 
and one hit in twenty shots is all I would 
care to gamble on. The adjustable rear 
sight is the only sight to use for this kind 
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of a game. All contestants in this last 
match used .38-caliber S. & W. revolvers 
except A, G. Bitterly, who used .44-caliber 
S. & W. Russian model. Our only object in 
changing the target is to get the possibili- 
ties of a revolver at this range down to a 
more scientific basis than the hit or miss 
plan as used at the present time, for it 
would be more satisfactory to a good shot 
who is holding close to register a four or 
three and so run up a good score at a tur- 
key target at 300 yards. 

It will also help to hold the enthusiasm 
of the revolver shooters for this long-range 
work. It is hoped that no one will infer 
from this that we are departing from the 


original subject of this discussion, because 
we are not, but believe that the Pewee Val- 
ley shooters have been thoroughly vindicat- 
ed by this time, not only by the Denver 
Rifle Club members, but by others who be- 
lieve in a square deal, and who shoot a lit- 
tle themselves, and know what they are 
writing about before going into print with 
their opinion of any article. It is our inten- 
tion, if possible, to arrange a match at 300° 


_ yards with revolvers, with any club through- 


out the country, a five or six-man team, de- 
tails to be decided later. We will send a 
pattern of our turkey to any club wishing a 
match with us, number of shots for record, 
twenty. Would particularly like to hear 
from the Pewee Valley shooters for a 
match with them. 

For further information write to A. W. 
Peterson, president Denver Rifle Club, at 
1335 Lawrence street, Denver, who will be 
pleased to arrange a match with any club. 
We would not object to a fifty-yard Stand- 
ard American target, five-man team match, 
combined with the turkey match, number of 
shots for record, 30; the results of the con- 
test to be published in Outdoor Life. 

Although we issue this challenge to any 
club, we, however, are not egotistical 
enough to think we can beat every club in 
existence, but believe it would result in 
some good scores being made by team 
work, more so than by individual competi- 
tion. ARTHUR SMITH, 

Colorado. Denver Rifle Club. 


Trap Shooting as an Aid to Game Shooting 


A subject of much comment among sports- 
men is the fact that there is not a greater 
interest in trap shooting in this country. 
When one considers that a good shooting 
gun can be purchased at from $25 to $50, 
and that for an expenditure of a couple of 
dollars in shells and targets one can have a 
rare and exciting bit of sport of an after- 
noon, we ourselves cannot help marveling 
at the comparatively few who engage in this 
exhilarating fun. It is true the gun clubs 
of the country are holding their shoots, and 
it is also true that those who engage in the 
sport are even more entbusiastic over it 
than ever (it’s a form of sport that grows 


on one); yet what we wish to emphasize is 
the fact that where there are now dozens 
of adherents there should be hundreds. 
There is no more healthful exercise on 
earth than trap shooting. It gives quick- 
ness to the eye and the muscle, adds elas- 
ticity to the carriage and grace to the move- 
ments, and assists the game hunter in his 
work in the field. Those who are about to 
participate in a big game hunt could do 
nothing better than take a course at trap 
shooting, even although they would use a 
shotgun at one and a rifle in the other form 
of sport. The shotgun shooting will help 
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one in the rifle work, especially if he be 
even an advanced tyro at the shooting game. 
It is the quickness with which a man can 
get a bead on his game that is desired in 
game hunting, and through the lack of 
which essential more hunters lose their 
game than through any other thing, 


We hope that we may hear of more inter- 
est being taken in this most delightful form 
of sport. ‘We shall be glad to assist the pro- 
moters of any prospective gun clubs by re- 
ceiving their names and sending them liter- 
ature that will assist them in the formation 
of such clubs if they will only write us. 


Who can Answer? 


’ 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I would like some 
information in regard to a gun I found in a 
second-hand store this summer, On the bar- 
rell is “Grant & Co., Newark, N. J., Pat. Nov. 
9, 1869.” It is a muzzle-loader and shoots 
about a No. 2 shot. Barrel proper is only 
about eight inches long and screws into the 


end of another barrel, where they join. 
There is a hole on the under side to put on 
cap plunger, runs through barrel No. 2 back 
to trigger. What was such a gun made for, 
anyway? It is in good condition; has walnut 
stock and German silver mountings. 
Oklahoma. L. D. RICKEY. 


Still Another for Our Readers 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I am thinking of 
getting an automatic rifle for this season 
and would like to have the opinion of some 
of the boys who have had actual experience 


with them as to which is the best gun— 

Remington, Winchester, Standard, etc., for 

deer, bear or lion, as we have no other large 

game here. C. M. TINSMAN. 
California. 











Cut No, 1. 


Cut No, 2, 


TURKEY SHOOTING BY ASHLEY A. HAINES. (SEE ARTICLE BY MR. HAINES IN THE 
JUNE NUMBER.) ; 


Cut No. 1—Six hits on the turkey target at 300 yards out of 25 consecutive shots with .22 Ss. 


& W. 8-inch pistol. 


Cut No, 2—Seven hits on the turkey target at 200 yards out of 


25 consecutive shots with .22 Stevens 6-inch off-hand model pistol. Height of 


both targets, from to 


of back to tips of toes, 18 in.; length from tip 


of bill to tip of tail, 32 in.; through body, 12 in. 
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Concerning Dr. Bevis and His Remarkable Work 


Editor Outdoor Life:—As a ‘traveling 
salesman for many years, I have had the 
opportunity of witnessing the feats per- 
formed by many of the most noted shooters 
in the United States. Those who do re- 
markable fancy shots [ have seen, being 
the Topperweins, Captain Hardy, Dr. Carver 
and Dr. Bevis, now of Kalispell, Mont. So 
much more remarkable are the feats per- 
formed by Dr. Bevis that I consider him su- 
perior to any of the others in many accom- 
plishments. 

All these noted shooters excel in one line 
or more, and stand preéminent in that one 
line. Dr. Bevis stands without a doubt the 
peer of all in fancy and double pistol or 
double rifle shooting. When I witnessed 
the Topperweins and Captain Hardy they 
placed their targets on the average of about 
sixteen feet, never more than twenty feet 
distant. Dr, Bevis places his targets sel- 
dom, if ever, less than thirty-six feet. While 


he performs all the feats of those of the 
above named gentlemen, as wel as those of 
Rush Razee with two pistols, he goes much 
farther. The following are some of the feats 
performed by him, that I have never seen 
anyone else perform: Shooting two swing- 
ing targets simultaneously with either two 
pistols or a pistol and rifle, hitting the 
same object simultaneously with two pistols 
in mid-air, hitting two different targets in 
mid-air simultaneously with two pistols. 
Then [I have seen him hit two objects simul- 
taneously with pistol and .35 Remington at 
distances from sixty feet to one hundred 
yards. At a recent demonstration in a shoot- 
ing gallery, no one present could devise a 
pair of targets, either movable or station- 
ary, that he could not hit. 

I hope that sometime you will have the 
opportunity to see Dr. Bevis shoot, but let 
me say that it is about as difficult to get 
him to shoot as the feats that he performs. 

Montana. D. C. SMITH. 


The 20-Gauge Ithaca 


Editor Outdoor Life:—It is forty-five years 
since [| first killed any moving object with 
shotgun and am thankful to say that I to- 
day feel as well able to tote a gun and walk 
from sunrise to sunset as ever I did. I well 
remember that shot. I was armed with an 
old single-barrel gun that had been altered 
from flint and steel to percussion and, boy- 
like, was walking the fields trying to find a 
rabbit in its bed, when all at once one 
jumped out, and for the first time in my life 
I ventured to shoot at it running, and, much 
to my surprise, I rolled it over. I was so de- 
lighted that I never stopped to reload, but 
grabbed the rabbit and ran home as fast as 
possible. Since that time [ have never shot 
a rabbit in its bed or a game bird on the 
ground, unless when working a young dog. 
I would kill a winged bird on the ground 
rather than have the puppy chaseit. I have 
used 8, 10, 12 and 16-bores and up to recent- 
ly believed the 12 the ideal game gun. Have 
used nearly all the American makes and a 
good many foreign makes. Last season I 
bought an Ithaca No. 1% grade, 12-bore, 26- 
inch barrels, right cylinder, left modified 
choke, and after shooting it a good deal, con- 


sidered I had a gun that would satisfy me 
as long as I needed a gun, but have changed 
my ideas somewhat as regards a gun for 
quail and snipe. 

I have a friend -who shoots a 20-bore 
Ithaca and he has for a long time past been 
trying to convince me that what I should 
use was a 20-bore. Finally I decided to try 
one and as my 12-gauge Ithaca proved so 
satisfactory, I ordered an Ithaca 20-gauge, 
24-inch barrels, right cylinder, left choked. 
I have used it now for some time and when 
I say I was surprised at the way it did its 
work, it does not properly express it. Since 
I have been shooting it I have not fired a 
shot from the 12-bore, Some people will 
advance the argument that as there is only 
%-ounce shot in the load of the 20 and 9-8 
in the 12 that you can only kill seven birds 
with the 20, whereas you would have killed 
nine with the 12. This is not so. I have 
demonstrated to my entire satisfaction that, 
while I am not a crack shot, I have so far 
killed as large percentage of the quail shot 
at as I would had I been shooting my 12. 
Now, the right barrel of my 20 will make a 
pattern in 24-inch circle at twenty-five yards 
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so that if gun is fairly well held a snipe or 
quail will not escape. The left will make 
about the same pattern at forty yards. It 
is an accepted fact, I believe, that the small 
bores have as much or more striking force 
than the large, so I do not see where there 
is any great advantage in using the large 
bores on small birds or) large ones, either. 
Of course, the 12-bore may put a few more 
pellets in a given space, but if the 20 is 
bored properly they are plenty close enough 
to kill clean. There is a great advantage 
in the light weight of the gun; you can 
swing so easy on the quarters that they are 
about as easy as straight-aways. Then 
again, in a long day’s tramp the light weight 
of shells and gun certainly counts. At pres- 
ent I have the only 20-bore in this section, 
but next season it will be different, as there 
are already some converts here who are go- 
ing to shoot 20s the coming season, and 
while it is difficult at present to get 20- 
gauge shells, next season the stores here 
will have to keep a supply. 
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Now, I do not blame any person who does 
not believe in the 20-bore. I had to shoot 
one myself before I would admit that it 
was a gun to shoot quail and snipe with. 
In my 12-gauge Ithaca [ have as good a gun 
as any man would wish but feel sure that I 
could not have killed a single bird more than 
I did with the’ 20. Now, for the sake of ar- 
gument, let us say that a man would only 
get seven birds with ten shots with a 20, 
while he would have gotten nine out of ten 
with the 12. Would not any genuine sports- 
man feel more satisfaction with the work 
done with the 20? Now, brother sportsmen, 
get a 20 if you want to enjoy your day’s 
sport to its utmost and [ will guarantee 
that very few of you will go back to the 12, 
especially on quail and snipe. You can get 
an Ithaca for a small sum and you will find 
that they will shoot as well as any guns you 
ever owned, Tell the Ithaca Gun Company 
how you want it to shoot and they will come 
pretty near filling the bill. 

_ Florida. “SMALL BORE.” 


A Passing Comment 


Editor Outdoor. Life:—I am glad that you 
were so easily able to put a stopper on the 
Washington “air gun.” [I’ve seen some 
long-range revolver shooting myself (over 
200 yards), but not at stationary targets. 


But what is the use of telling of such 

things? It only gives opportunity for the 

“know-it-all” to stamp on you and call you 

a liar. HENRY A. HARRISON. 
California. 


Satisfied with the .35 Winchester For Deer 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Last’spring I wrote 
Outdoor Life concerning the efficiency of 
the .351 Winchester, and received a great 
many replies, mostly in favor of the gun, 
and a few to the contrary. Since that time 
I have had a chance to try the gun out my- 
self and must say that it was very satisfac- 
tory. I jumped three deer in an open place 
in the timber, and got two with three shots, 
missing one shot. The first one got the ball 
almost directly between the eyes, and while 
dressing the deer found it embedded in the 
spinal column, having forced its way 
through almost twelve inches of bone. The 
second deer was hit just back of the shoul- 


der, the ball passing entirely through. The 
first deer dropped within a few feet and the 
second only ran about fifteen yards after be- 
ing hit. This, I think, shows that the gun 
shoots hard enough for any ordinary game 
at a range up to 200 or 300 yards. 

My companion had always been a staunch 
advocate of the lever action, but sfter seeing 
the quick work of the automatic remarked, 
“She’s all right!” With anything but an 
automatic the second deer would not have 
been in danger at all, as about two jumps 
put him in the brush. J. R. WARD. 

Nebraska. 


Arms and Ammunition Queries 


Eugene Chapman, Redlands; Cal.—What 
is the weight of bullets, velocity, energy and 


automatic pistol cartridges: 


penetration of the following revolver and 
7.63 Mauser, 
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7.65 Luger, 9mm. Luger, .38 Colt automatic, 
.380 Colt automatic, .38 S. & W. Special, 
.44 Special, .45 Colt automatic, .32-20 and 
.44-40 Winchester? 


Answer.—With U. M. C. cartridges the re- 
sults obtained with the sizes mentioned are 
as follows: Weight of 7.63 Mauser bullet, 
85 grains; muszae velocity, 1,308 foot sec- 
onds; energy, 322 foot pounds; penetration, 
12%-inch pine boards; 7.65 Luger, weight of 
bullet, 93 grains; velocity, 1,134 foot sec- 
onds; energy, 266 foot pounds; penetration, 
10 %-inch pine boards. Weight of 9mm, Lu- 
ger bullet, 124 grains; velocity, 1,065 foot 
seconds; energy, 313 foot pounds; penetra 
tion, 9%-inch pine boards. Weight of .38 
Colt automatic pistol bullet, 130 grains, ve- 
locity, 1,079 foot seconds; energy, 336 foot 
pounds; penetration, 9%-inch boards. 
Weight of .380 Colt automatic bullet, 95 
grains; velocity, 866 foot seconds; energy, 
158 foot pounds; penetration, 5 %-inch 
boards, Weight of .38 S. & W. Special bul- 
let, 158 grains; velocity, 885 foot seconds; 
energy, 275 foot pounds; penetration, 7 
boards. (These results with smokeless 
cartridges.) .44 S. & W. Special smokeless: 
Weight of bullet, 246 grains; velocity 737 
foot seconds; energy, 296 foot pounds; pene- 
tration, 7 %-inch boards; .45 Colt automatic, 
weight of bullet, 200 grains; velocity 816 
foot seconds; energy, 296 foot pounds; pene- 
tration, 6 boards; .32-20 Winchester rifle 
cartridge fired in revolver, weight of bullet, 
100 grains; velocity, 806 foot seconds; en- 
ergy, 144 foot pounds; penetration, 5 boards. 
With U. M. C. Lesmok cartridges the ve- 
locity is 1,160 foot seconds and energy, 299 
foot pounds. Weight of .44-40 Winchester 
bullet, 260 grains; velocity, when fired from 
revolver, 1,028 foot seconds; energy, 469 
foot pounds; penetration, 7 boards. 


R. A. Flemming, Meadford, @®re——In Mr. 
Brooks’ article on the bolt action rifle in the 
April number of Outdoor Life I notice he 
speaks of the Bland-Mauser rifle having a 
_Velocity of 2,500 foot seconds; energy, 3,- 
500 foot pounds; weight of bullet, 250 
grains; caliber, .318. Will you kindly in- 
form me as to where [ can get full informa- 
tion on the above rifle, ballistics, description 
of rifle, address of makers, etc? 


Answer.—We are indebted to Mr. Brooks 
for the following: The Bland-Mauser is 
made by Thomas Bland, 2 King William 
street, Strand, London. John Rigby, 72 St. 
James street, London, makes a .275 and a 


.333 Mauser with 3,000 foot seconds velo- 
city. 


G. H. Mueller, Soda Springs, Idaho.—I 
would like some information concerning a 
rifle I have stamped as follows: “Mauser 
Modelo Argentino, manufacturer Loewe, 
Berlin, 1891.” I would like to know what 
caliber it is and where I can get cartridges 
for same. 


Answer.—yYour rifle is. undoubtedly the 
Argentine Mauser adopted, we believe, by 
that government in ’91, and using the 7.65 
Mauser cartridges, which can be obtained 
from the U. M. C. Company. 


I would be pleased if you would answer a 
question that has come up concerning the 
Winchester Rimless .30-caliber. The ques- 
tion arose as to whether there is a Model 
1906 Winchester rifle, caliber .30, using the 
new ’06 ammunition, or whether the ’03 is 
the latest model rifle that will handle that 
ammunition—1906. Can 1906 cartridges 
with 190 or 220 grains soft-point bullets be 
secured? Does the 150-grain pointed 1906 
bullet have greater effect upon game than 
the ’03 soft-point? 


Answer.—There are no Winchester rifles 
made that we know of known as the Model 
1903 or 1906 using .30-caliber ammunition. 
There is a Model 1903 Winchester .22 Au- 
tematic, and a .22-caliber Winchester Model 
1906. There has been some little confu- 
sion concerning the rifle we believe you have 
in mind—the 1895 Model—due, no doubt, to 
the cartridges adapted to it. In addition to 
being made to use the .303 British .30 U. S. 
(sometimes spoken of and listed as the 
.30-40 and .30-220) .38-72 and .40-72 Win- 
chester cartridges, it is also made to take 
the .85 and .405 cartridges, as well as the 
Models *03 and ’06 Government ammunition, 
but to the best of our belief there is no such 
model made as 1906 or 1903 Winchester of 
.30 caliber. There is a soft-point bullet 
made for both the ’03 and ’06. The ’06 cart- 
ridge can be used in guns chambered for 
the ’03, but the ’03 cannot be used in guns 
chambered for the ’06 cartridge. Regarding 
the effect of the 150-grain pointed 1906 bul- 
let, would say that we have heard some 
very remarkable things about these bullets. 
Apparently it has upset all rules of ballis- 
tics heretofore established with regards to 
this style of bullet, and has often given ap- 
parently great satisfaction. Roosevelt used 
it on his African trip and reported wonder- 
ful success with it. 





DR. R. HOUSTON. 


DR. H. E. HOUSTON. 


Announcement 


Before our August number is in the hands 
of our readers, Dr. R. Houston and his bro- 
ther, Dr. H. E. Houston, both Montana 
hunters of national reputation, will be en 
route to the Alaskan interior for the purpose 
of hunting the biggest game of that paradise 
for sportsmen. These two sturdy sportsmen 
are Minnesotans by birth, both having 
worked their way through college, drifted 
west into Montana, where one has distin- 
guished himself as a physician and surgeon 
and the other as one of the most popular 
dentists in the West. 

Both have secured some of the finest and 
most valuable specimens of mountain sheep, 


goat, elk, black, brown and grizzly bear that 
Montana affords, and during their hunting 
trips have taken some of the finest vhoto- 
graphs ef big game and Rocky Mountain 
scenery that is so characteristic of the land 
of magnificent distances. They have secured 
permits from the Department of the Interior 
to bring home to their city library the finest 
specimens of Alaska’s game. 

Dr. R. Houston will write a serial story, 
well illustrated with photographs incident to 
their trip, exclusively for Outdoor Life, and 
our readers may look forward to the rarest 
of treats from the Doctor’s prolific pen. 


An Attractive Shotgun Hanger 


A beautiful shotgun hanger is being sent 
out by the A. H. Fox Gun Co.,-4654 N. 18th st., 
Philadelphia. It shows in exact size trué to 
the original, and in natural colors, -a Fox 
Gun, Grade F. E., the net retail price of 
which is $362, while in a lower corner of the 
hanger appears the sentence, “This picture 
shows a duplicate of the only shotgun Colonel 
Roosevelt used on his African hunting trip.” 


The picture is substantially mounted on ex- 
tra heavy cardboard, and makes an attractive 
display card (it is 14x20% in. in size) for a 
gun dealer’s show window or wall. We hope 
those of our readers who are gun dealers 
will write for one of these beautiful cards, 
and when you do don’t forget to mention this 
notice, 


A New Angler’s Club for Colorado 


The Colorado Anglers’ Ass’n has been 
formed with the following officers: A. B. 
Frenzel, president; Samuel C. Adams, vice 
president; J. Grattan O’Bryan, secretary and 
treasurer. The objects of the association are 
to encourage and promote the art of angling; 
to maintain and conduct contests of profi- 
ciency and tournaments in various branches 


of said art; to facilitate, promite and encour- 
age the angling for game fish in sportsman- 
like manner in the waters of Colorado; to en- 
courage and foster the propagation and dis- 
tribution of game fish, and to assist in the 
enforcing of the laws for the regulation of 
fishing and for the protection of fish, 








Some New Books 


Trails of the Pathfinder, by George Bird 
Grinnell; iHustrated; 460 pages; $1.50 net; 
Chas. Scribner’s Sons, New York. 


The chapters in this book appeared first 
as part of a series of articles under the same 
title contributed to Forest and Stream severai 
years ago. The chapters are at once history 
and adventure. They deal with a time when 
half the continent was unknown; when the 
West—distant and full of romance—held for 
the young, the brave and the hardy, possibili- 
ties that were limitless. The work is one of 
the most stirring and inspiring chapters in 
the history of our country—made up of the 
picturesque, straightforward narratives of 
their adventures told by the heroic men of ac- 
tion, explorers, hunters and trappers who 
first travelled through the unknown regions 
and amang hostile Indians, west, north and 
south, across the continent. Mr. Grinnell 
gives a number of the most exciting and im- 
portant of these stories told aimost entirely 
in the words of the explorers themselves, and 
they form a work of unrivaled interest to old 
and young. 


The Log of the North Shore Club, by Kirk- 
land B. Alexander; 246 pages; illustrated; 
$1.25 net; G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. 


The land that lies to the north of Lake Su- 
perior, where the great god Naniboujou rules 
over mile upon mile of unreclaimed wilder- 
ness, has long been a favorite retreat of the 
fisher and camper, who finds in the hush of 
its gaunt forests and on the twinkling rip- 
ples of its inland lakes a secure haven from 
the busy din of the cities. In Mr. Alexander’s 
book the primeval beauty of this region is 
described by one who is an alert and appre- 
ciative student of nature, Mr. Alexander tells 
of his camping and fishing experiences along 
these sequestered waters and of the amusing 
happenings that seasoned his trips, under- 
taken with companions after his own heart. 
The book is written in a sprightly vein and 
is decidedly entertaining reading. 


Half Hours With the Summer Stars, by Mary 
Proctor; 232 pages; illustrated; 75 cts, net; 
A, C. McClurg & Co., Chicago, 


The author, who is a daughter of the late 
Richard A. Proctor, the great popularizer of 
astronomy, spent some time last summer 
making observations through the great 40- 
inch refractor at the Yerkes Observatory, and 
the present popular manual is largely based 
upon her work there. The book is written for 
readers unacquainted with the lay of the 
heavens, and will open to them a fascinating 
realm of study and enjoyment, 


Harper’s Camping and Scouting, by George 
Bird Grinnell, and Dr. Eugene L. Swan; 398 
pages; illustrated; $1.75; Harper & Bros., 
New York. 


The aim of this book is self development, 
It shows how to do things instead of dealing 
in description. This idea of doing for one’s 
self is the keynote of this book of camping, 
woodcraft and various phases of the outdoor 
life which has grown so enormously in favor 
of recent years. It does not deal in descrip- 
tion of scenery or tales of outdoor experi- 
ences, and its information will be found of 
immediate practical value whether the reader 
is a member of any organization or not, It 
is an American book, intended to show Amer- 
ican boys and girls how to prepare for out- 
door life, where to go, how to choose a camp- 


site and make camp, how to live in camp, 
how to dress and cook and eat, how to amuse 
themselves, etc., etc. Subjects like personal 
care in camp, illness, accidents, first aid, pro- 
tection against insects, and many others re- 
ceive proper attention, and some space is de- 
voted to camp cookery and camp receipts. 


Nature Sketches in Temperate America, by 
Joseph Lane Hancock; 450 pages; $2.75 net; 
illustrated. 


This work, as its name implies, is a book 
for the lover of outdoor life who wishes to 
gain some real comprehension of the great 
procession of the various forms of animal 
and vegetable life which would otherwise be 
inexplicable. But the book is also eminently 
adapted as a text for school or college stu- 
dents of natural study and biology. It is 
written from first-hand observation in the 
field and research in the biological labora- 
tory by an investigator of recognized stand- 
ing among biologists. Dr. Hancock is a Chi- 
cago physician who has devoted many years 
to research work, especially in entomology. 
His illustrated monographs on insects, nota- 
bly on the Tettigidae, have placed him among 
the recognized world authorities in this 
branch of science. Dr. Hancock is a member 
of the American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science, the [Illinois Academy of Sci- 
ence and the Chicago and National Geograph- 
ical Societies, and he is a Fellow of the En- 
tomological Society of England. All the il- 
lustrations are from the author’s own 
sketches and photographs. 


The Soul in a Flower, by Sara A. Hubbard; 
64 pages; 50 cents net; A. C. McClurg & Co., 
Chicago. 


A real casket of thought gems, this book 
will be sure to find a place on the shelves of 
the best libraries in the land. The author in 
common with other great thinkers, believes 
that to an extent flowers have souls, else, as 
she says, why should they flourish gratefully 
and joyously with some, and steadfastly re- 
fuse to thrive, to live even, with others? The 
author believes that the great law of Nature 
works here as everywhere else, as one must 
have sympathy with whatever living thing 
he would make healthy and happy in his 
presence, 


Two on the Trail, by Hulbert Footner;: 350 
pages; illustrated; $1.20; Doubleday, Page 
& Co., New York. is 


Not long ago, when Mr. Footner was doing 
newspaper work in Calgary, he was invited 
to join a legislative expedition to examine 
this new province. The project was aban- 
doned, but Mr. Footner determined to explore 
the country alone. He carried out his pur- 
pose, penetrating a region where few, some 
say no, white men had ever been. He was 
seized with enthusiasm, and was quick to see 
the literary opportunities of the territory for 
a book of adventurous fiction. Upon his re- 
turn to civilization he set to work with zest 
and “Two On the Trail” is the result. So, 
strange as it may appear, much of the story 
is actually Lee ig, rm ogy Very many of 
the incidents that happen in the story were 
the actual experiences of the author. The 
minor characters are all real people. The 
trail is true, the country is true, the people 
are true; the stage driver in the book told 
the — the very yarns that he-tells in the 
novel, 


(Above books for sale by Outdoor Life—postage extra.) 
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AN ATTRACTIVE WYOMING RANCH FOR HUNTERS AND FISHERMEN. 
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Up in a secluded nook of the mountains of 
Wyoming, fifty miles from Cody, on _ the 
South Fork of the Shoshone River, there is 
located a ranchman and his son whose names 
are’ linked with the early history of Wyo- 
ming. This man’s name is John Reckless 
Davis, the “Reckless” part of his name hav- 
ing been given him in token of the prominent 
part he took many years ago in the capture 
of a bandit and murderer named Jack Bliss. 

Mr. Davis and his son are natural-born 
hunters, and when not looking after the 





ranch duties, and caring for the fishermen 
guests that go there for the rare sport to 
be found, they take out hunting parties to 
the best country for game that Wyoming af- 
fords. They are in close touch with the Up- 
per Yellowstone, the Thoroughfare and the 
famous South Fork hunting country, and as 
we know Mr. Davis personally for some years. 
and have had the pleasure of being a guest 
at his ranch, we can recommend both him 
and his son as guides to anyone, His address 
is Valley, Wyo. 


SOME GOOD LOOKING REVOLVING MINNOWS. 


The Clinton Wilt Mfg. Co. of Springfield, 
Mo., has put on the market a fishing lure that 
bids fair to prove a wonder. It is called the 
“Champion,” being a revolving minnow with 
one double hook on each side, making the 
hooks very effective for game fish to strike. 
With a treble hook on the tail, a three-blade 
spinner revolves the body of the Minnow; 
with spiral stripes. The front spinner re- 
volves in an opposite direction, making one 
of the most beautiful and attractive min- 


nows ever drawn through the water. The 
company guarantees this minnow to work 
perfectly. 

The same company is putting out in add@i- 
tion to the above, another revolving minnow 
called the “Little Wonder,” the body having 
spiral stripes, and revolving on a shaft, the 
shaft being held in position by a novel 
weight on the front end of the minnow. Write 
for circulars. This company’s advertisement 
appears in this number of Outdoor Life, 





THE 20-GAUGE PARKER SHOTGUN. 


In our last issue we published a story of this popular gun (written by Mr. G. S. Judd) and 
herewith present a good cut of it. 
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FRONT VIEW OF THE BIG DUSTIN ESTABLISHMENT AND SOME OF THE 


MEN EM- 


PLOYED THERE. 


THE DUSTIN AUTO TOP AND SLIP LINING CO, 


Very few western motorists realize that 
there is such an extensive factory in Denver 
for slip lining, top making, et¢., as there is. 
It is only a few years since the Dustin Auto 
Top & Slip Lining Co. was organized in this 
city, but in that time it has made wonderful 
strides, 
an old timer at the business of working in 
mohair and varnishing, this company has 
arisen in importance until now upward of 100 
automobiles a menth are being equipped with 
tops in their factory. 

Their business of putting sliplining over 
the upholstery of cars to protect it and make 
it wear longer, has increased until that»work 
is nearly as extensive a branch as the top 
making is, They have a sign in their office 
that reads, “If you want to have something 


Through the energy of Mr. Dustin,” 


done quick and well go to the busy man.” 
This is especially applicable to the Dustin 
factory. They are hard workers, all experts 
at their several lines, and we know by ex- 
perience that they are artists in anything 
from turning out a nobby top to varnishing 
or putting in fore-doors. 

This latter is a line of work to which they 
have given much attention of late. Their 
blacksmithing and wood-working depart- 
ments are well equipped for doing the very 
best work in foredoors that is _ possible. 
Their lines include top making, slip lining. 
painting, varnishing, fore-door making, up- 
holstering, wood work, spring making, re- 
pairing, etc. The factory and shops of the 
company are located at No. 735 Broadway, 
Denver. 


PISTOLS AS BEAR KILLERS. 


A party of Los Angeles hunters, including 
E. C. Price of the Los Angeles Rifle and Re- 
volver Club, who recently returned from a 
bear hunt on the Trinity River in the county 
of the same name in California, report that 
the biggest bear of their trip was killed by 
a bullet from a Luger pistol. 

The bear was chased for five hours and 
finally outran all but three of the pack of 
bear dogs and the crack bear hunter of the 
crowd, Bob McKay of Hyampon. When the 
bear, a giant brown beast, finally turned to 
bay, Bob shot three times at him with a Lu- 
ger Pistol (7.65 mm.), missing the first two 
shots at 75 yards range, through the move- 
ments of the bear, and dropping Old Ephraim 
in his tracks with the third shot. The bullet 
passed through the lungs and passed out 
through the ribs on the opposite side, lodging 
under the hide where it was found later. 

The bear hardly moved out of his tracks 
after being hit and died instantly. The shoot- 
ing was done by the well known guide, Bob 
McKay of Hyampon, Trinity County, Cal., 
and the gun is owned by Dr. Morgan of Los 
Angeles, 


BOB McKAY AND HIS BEAR. 


BEAUTIFUL COLORADO LITERATURE. 


The Colorado Southern Ry. Co. of Denver 
has issued some very attractive booklets de- 


scribing and illustrating the scenic and fish- 
ing resorts of Colorado. The largest and 
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is one reason why wearers _ 
recommend the 


Boston Garter 


Built for comfort 
and wear, in all 
seasons and all 
climates, all 
over the world. 


YY Boston Garter 


meets the requirements 
of gentlemen everywhere. 
Gives full wear value and 
is constructed on highly scientific 
lines. ‘The fabrics are best quality, 
the metal parts strong and accu- 
rately cut and perfectly fitted. 
Prices, Cotton, 25c.; Silk, 50c. 
Sold everywhere. 
Sample pair mailed on receipt of price. 


Georce Frost Co., Boston, U.S.A, 








most attractive of these books is entitled 
“Picturesque Colorado,” which is a most at- 
tractive story of the scenery of this state 
told in pictures and words. It tells of the 
far-famed Georgetown Loop, of Gray’s Peak 
and Mt. McClellan, of Mount Morrison, of 
Pike’s ,.Peak and its environments, of the 
greatest gold camp in.the world, Cripple 
Creek, and of Estes Park. It contains a bird’s- 
eye map of Colorado, showing the mountain 
and plains sections, 

One of these booklets that our readers 
should send for is entitled “Trouting in Colo- 
rado.” This book tells where to go, and 
shows some beautiful fishing scenes along 
Platte Canon and other favorite trouting wa- 
ters. 

By addressing T. E. Fisher, G. P. A., Colo- 
rado & Southern Ry., Denver, and mention- 
ing this notice your wants will be supplied. 


RECEIVED IN THE DAILY MAIL. 


I would rather miss a letter from my best 
girl than a copy of Outdoor Life. 
J. H. OBERMULLER. 
Gitwanaak, B. C. 


CALIFORNIA BUNGALOW HOMES. 


The above is the appropriate title of a large 
book 8x11 inches and 128 pages in size that 
will interest anyone contemplating the erec- 
tion of a home anywhere. Floor plans and 
exteriors of scores of beautiful homes are 
shown, the idea being to illustrate the most 


artistic and up-to-date homes for the benefit 
of those desiring to build. Many new ideas 
are also given on fireplaces, mantels and fix- 
tures. The book sells for the modest price of 
$1.00 a copy and is published by the Bungalow 
Craft Co., 407 Chamber of Commerce Blidg., 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
e 


A REMINGTON ARMS-U. M. C. TRAV- 
ELER. 


Among the traveling men who periodically 
brighten the western sporting goods stores 
with their presence, none are more popular 
than O. E. Searles, who has recently entered 
the employ of the Remington Arms-U. M. C. 
Co. as traveling salesman for Northern Colo- 
rado and Wyoming. In the last fourteen 
years Mr. Searles has been in the employ of 
but two concerns, and knows nearly all the 
sportsmen in both the large and small towns. 


O. E. SEARLES. 


He has done much trap shooting in his time 
—last year in Denver winning second high 
professional average at the Colorado Handi- 
cap shoot with a percentage of 96. He has 
also a line of stunts in exhibition work with 
the six-shooter and rifle that are remark- 
able, 


WINNINGS AT THE SOUTHERN HANDI- 
CAP. 


Following are some of the most important 
scores made at the Southern Handicap shoot, 
held at Charlotte, N. C, on May 9-10-11: 
Southern Handicap—W. T. Laslie of Tuske- 
gee, Ala., winner, (shooting Du Pont powder), 
94x100; High Amateur Average, 16 yd. target 
—J. Graham (Schultze powder), 391x400; 
Second Amateur Average, 16 yd, target—J. 
SS. Young (Schultze powder), 382x400; High 
Amateur at all targets—J. Graham (Schultze 
powder), 565x600; High Professional at all 
targets—W. H. Heer (DuPont powder), 568x 
600; High Average at doubles—Fred Gilbert 
(Du Pont powder), 93x100; Second Profes- 
sional at all targets—Fred Gilbert, Fred 
Bills (Du Pont powder), 565x600. 

Long Runs—W. H. Heer, Du Pont, 143; Les- 





A MAGAZINE OF 


ter German, Ballistite, 140; J. Graham, 

Schultze, 140. Every Southern handicap ever 
_— was won with Pu Pont Smoketess Pow- 
ers, 


A COLORADO BOOKLET. 


“See the Rockies first; climb American 
rather than European mountains,” is the text 
of a, beautifully illustrated and exception- 
ally well written descriptive narrative, “The 
Peaks of. the Rockies,” by Edwin I. Sabin, 
the well-known writer, just published by 
the Denver & Rio Grande Railroad Company, 
Denver. 

Few Americans realize that right here at 
home, and within easy reach, the “outer” 
and “climber” can mount peaks in the 
Rockies higher and grander and scenically 
more magnificient than those of the Alps, 
and this book is issued for the purpose of 
disseminating information on the _ subject. 
Appended to the story is printed a list of 
mountain ranges and peaks, with the alti- 
tudes of the latter and the nearest railroad 
stations. There is also a mountain map, 
showing clearly the location of the  best- 
known peaks in Colorado, Utah and New 
Mexico. A copy will be sent to anyone ap- 
plying to F. A. Wadleigh, G. P. A., D. & R. 
G. Ry Co., Denver, 


A NEW FISH GAFF THAT WILL §AP- 
PEAL TO HUMANE SPORTSMEN. 


This cut shows the latest product of the 
Marble Arms & Mfg. Co., known as the 
Clincher Gaff. It does not have just a few 
long teeth, but a series of short ones, just 


sufficiently pointed to hold the fish in a 
vice-like grip, but not long enough to cut 
through the scales and tear the flesh. The 
points are held open by the coiled spring 
and by contracting the muscles of the hand, 
the fisherman can bring the points together 
instantly and with much or little pressure-ac- 
cording to the size of the fish. 

The larger illustration shows the gaff open 
ready for business, while the smaller one 


THE WEST 


Steel Fishing Rods 


This 144-page book FREE with 
every ‘‘BRISTOL’’ Rod sold during 


TGR 2k. ct i from your ishing tackle 
KNACKS of | 
mathe 





chapters of expert fishing advice—it 
is cloth bound and beautifully illus- 
trated. In writing for Free Catalogue 


Send Us Your Dealer’s Nam-+ 


so we can supply him with books tree 
for you. This book is given only 
with ‘‘BRISTOL"’ Rods. Look for 
the name ‘‘BRISTOL"’ on the reel 
seat. 


THE HORTON MFG. CO. 
88 Horton St., Bristol, Conn. 





t is designed for fish of 
all sizes from a half-pound up to twenty 
pounds. The price is only one dollar. Full 
particulars may be obtained by writing to 
The Marble Arms & Mfg. Co., 571 Delta Ave., 
Gladstone, Mich. 


shows the action. 


LIST OF BOARDING HOUSES AND 
HOTELS. 


“Hotels and Boarding Houses Located on the 
Line of The Rio Grande System” is the title 
of an attractive little booklet just issued by 
the Passenger Department of that line. It 
contains a list of all hotels and boarding 
houses adjacent to the Denver & Rio Grande 
Railroad in Colorado, Utah and New Mexico, 
giving the number of guests each hotel will 
accommodate, average cost of board together 
with the name of the proprietor. Tourists 
and traveling men will certainly find this 
publication of great value in making reserva- 
tions for hotel accommodations in advance, 
or in selecting same after arrival at destina- 
tion. 


ERRATUM. 


In our June issue we inserted a notice 
complimentary of the pipes maae by the 
Royal Pipe Co. of 202 Broad Street, Nashville, 
Tenn., but in some way we made the error of 
inserting therein the address as 201 Broad- 
way, New York. We now wish to make the 
correction and for the purpose of further em- 
phasizing the good things in pipes that are 











OUTDOOR LIFE 


Here’s the collar to go with the 
prevailing comfort styles in men’s 
clothes—the 


COLIMAS 


—one of the 


eran 


COLLARS 


the collar with the tie-and-time-and-temper 
saving shield. 

It takes a SLIDEWELL to make you un- 
derstand real collar - comfort, satisfaction 
and style. 


Haberdashers Everywhere 
HALL, HARTWELL & CO., TROY, N.Y. 
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being put out by this company, we herewith 


reproduce the notice referred to, with the 
correct address inserted: 

“Nearly every sportsman knows the seduc- 
tive influence of the pipe. And if the pipe be 
a good one he knows that the influence is of a 
better and a less injurious quality. The Royal 
Pipe Co. of 202 Broad Street, Nashville, Tenn., 
have made pipe making a life study. They 
even issue a catalog showing illustrations of 
their various styles and as they like to hunt, 
themselves, they pay especial attention to the 
wants of the sportsmen. Write them for 
their catalog, if you are a smoker, and we 
will be willing to gamble that they will be 
able to separate you from a small share of 
your money—but it will be a; separation that 
will give many hours of satisfaction.” 


GOVERNMENT EXPERTS SELECT WIN- 
CHESTER CARTRIDGES. 


The tests by the Board of Experts, appoint- 
ed by the Assistant Secretary of War to se- 
lect the best rifle cartridges for use in the 
National Matches the coming summer, were 
held at Sea Girt, N. J., recently. Various 
makes of cartridges were presented at the 
trials and after exhaustive tests those made 
by the Winchester Repeating Arms Company 
were pronounced superior to all others and 
officially selected, 

The mean radius of the 64 targets made 
with Winchester cartridges, 32 made. at 600 
yards and a like number at 1,000 yards, was 
7.122 inches. Winchester cartridges also won 
the test last year, the mean radius of the 
targets made being 7,316 inches. The figures 
made last year were considered wonderful, 


but they were bettered at the tests held this 
year . 


NOTES. 


At Indianapolis, May 30, Mr. O. J. Holaday, 
shooting Peters shells, won High General Av- 
erage, 184x200. 


At Dayton, Ohio, May 30, Mr. C. A. Young 
in a field of 43 shooters, won High General 
Averane 97x100, using Peters factory loaded 
shells, 


Mr. Porter E. Osborne of Springfield, Mass., 
is shooting very strong this season with his 
Stevens repeating shotgun. One of his latest 
achievements was scoring 97%—Second Ama- 
teur Prize—at the weekly shoot of the Pale- 
face Gun Club, Boston, Mass. 


At Omaha, Nebr., May 30, Mr. Wm. Veach 
of Falls City, won High Amateur and High 
General Averages, 196x200. Mr. J. S. Day was 
High Professional, 193, and also made a re- 
markable run of 154, as follows: 16 yd, tar- 
gets 97 straight; sliding handicap 25; 16 pair 
of doubles 32; total, 154. Messrs. Veach and 
Day both used Peters factory loads. 


R. R, Bennett, president of the Herron Hill 
Gun Club of Pittsburg, Pa., and tormer pres- 
ident of the Pennsulvania State Sportsmen’s 
Asosciation, recently performed a wonderful 
feat with a Stevens pocket rifle fitted with 
Stevens telescope sight, at a distance of 35 
feet. Five tacks were stuck into a card an 
inch and a half square, one at each corner 
and another in the center, Mr. Bennett 
knocked the tacks out consecutively. 


At the Berkshire Gun Club Memorial Day 
shoot at Pittsfield, Mass., May 30th, Mr. 
Ernest Sawin of Chicopee Falls, Mass, was 
second high amateur and broke 180 out of 200 
clay targets with a Stevens repeating shot- 
gun. Mr. Fred M. Fay of the J. Stevens Arms 
and Tool Company, Chicopee Falls, Mass., a 
beginner in the shooting game, shot 82% at 
New Haven, Conn., May 30th. Mr. Fay was 
equipped with a Stevens repeating shotgun. 


At the Vicksburg, Miss., registered shoot, 
May 16th, 17th and 18th, Du Pont brands of 
smokeless powder won the honors, as follows: 
Guy Ward, score 296 out of 300; H. D. Free- 
man, 291 out of 300; W. R. Crosby, 285 out of 
300; all these gentlemen being trade repre- 
sentatives. They all shot Du Pont brands. 
The amateurs who made high scores were: 
W. W. Cooke, with a score of 290 out of 300; 
J. K. Warren, with a score of 288 out of 300, 
and John R. Livingston, y~ith a score of 287, 
the foregoing being the average winners. Al] 
used Du Pont powders. 


Mr. S. Howarth of Florissant, Colo., the 
well-known fishing tackle manufacturer, re- 
ceived a letter the other day from a user of 
his flies, regarding which Mr. Howarth wrote 
us es follows: “I had sent me the other day 
a gray hackle of my make that the customer 
said he had used every day in a week’s fish- 
ing. The body, ribs and snell were some- 
what worn, but the tying was quite firm. A 
new snell was looped in and the fly was re- 
turned to the customer to account for a few 
more trout. How’s that for durability?” 


Something attractive for the fisherman is 
the Gillette Pocket Fishing Outfit, which is a 
complete fishing outfit 8% inches long, and 
therefore can be conveniently carried in al- 
most any pocket. It embodies practically all 
the features of a ten-foot rod, besides numer- 
ous advantages. For drop line fishing it is 
excellent, and is worth twice its price in the 
saving of time in unraveling snarls in your 
line, which you are bound to get in drop line 
fishing. The No, 1 outfit, fitted with 60-yard 
double multiple reel, sells for $1.50 (postage 
15 cts. extra). Address BE. R. Gillette, 9 Bast 
32nd Street, New York, 








